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[ALMa LAID BEB HEAD ON RUPERT S BREAST IM A FIT OF GIRLISH SHYNESS !] 


TWO MISS DANES. 


Cr el 


OHAPTER XI. 


THERE was great amazement at the Chest- 
nuts when Kenneth related his wonderful 
story. Mrs. Menteith was not, perhaps, so sur- 
prised as the = since she always known 
her first husband was Sir Geoffcey’s only 
brother; but even she had never suspected the 
Baronet had no male heir of his own. As 40 
any and Georgie, when Ken came up on the 
Homme afternoon after the funeral, and told 
—— his news, their feelings were delight and 

dignation pretty generally mingled. They 
oan that a share of worldly prosperity 
— have come to their brother. Bas they 
4 ought it a shame that such a woman as he 

scribed Honor Dane should exist at all, 

much leas ag an heiress. 

ws Of course you will leave the office and 
tle down as a country gentleman,” ex. 


claimed Georgie, “Ken, I am so glad. It 
wee tely horrible that we should all be rich, 
you toiled hard from morning to night, 





and now you are Sir Kenneth Dane, of Wood- 
lake. It sounds beautifal!”  . 

Ken laughed heartily. He really could not 
help it. Georgie’s delight was 80 naive and out- 
spoken, Mary’s congratulations were quieter. 
She was just as pleased ag her sister: but she 
had had a love dream of her own, which had 
been roughly dispelled, and perhaps it made 
her understand her brother, and fancy there 
was & drawback to his good fortune in that. 
If it had come & month sooner it might have 
kept Alma faithfal. 

Kenneth read the feeling in her eyes, and 
the first time they were alone together, he said, 


= — 
* You are not to worry over my disappoint. 
ment, Molly.” 

‘Don’t you worry over it yourself. Oa, 
Ksn, don’t you wish this had come sooner ?” 

‘‘No, Molly; even now Iam comparatively 
& poor man, and she (oe never willingly spoke 
Alma’s name) wanted wealth. It is better 
that we should have parted than that I should 
have married her and blighted her life, poor 
little thing!" 

Mary dropped the subject. She was not at 





all spitefal, but she felt she could fiad nothing 
agreeable to say of Alma Bertram, eo she 
plunged into another topic 

“T should like to do something for Misa 
Dome, Ken,” she began, timidly, ‘“ wouldn't 

ou ” 

‘* Which of them,"’ demanded Sir Kenneth, 
smiling, ‘‘ the heiress or her aunt? "’ 

‘Kon, you are too provoking! Of course I 
meant May. Mother says she would ask her 
here, Ken, if you thought she was not a very 
grand young lady.” 

‘‘She strack me as more like a broken- 
hearted child," said Kean, frankly. ‘I wish 
mother would have her here and cheer her up. 
Sane has lost everything, poor girl ; father, lover. 
home, and fortane. She is actually penniless.’ 

Mes. Menteith might be a weak woman, bat 
she was certainly a kind one, Taree days 
after her father’s faneral May Dane received 
a letter from her, begging as a favour that her 
unknown niece would come to Coampion Hill 
on a long visit. Mrs. Menteith touched very 
lightly on May’s troubles. Sue seemed to fear 
& a sympathy might be intrusive. She 
wrote that she could never forget how her lost 
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that she should be delighted to welcome-the 
latter'a child on a visit long or short,.as best 
suited her, 

“T am sure, from my con's report,” con- 
cluded the widow, ‘‘ you cannot be at rest so 
near your old home. If you decide, after all, 
to live with Mr, and Mra. Clive, you ought at 
least to have a change after all your sad ex- 
perience; so come to us and lei mie try %0 
make you feel at home.” } 

May put this letter into Mrs. Clive’s hands. 

‘* What shall I do?” 

‘My dear,” said the Rector's wife, simply, 
when ehe had read Mrs. Menteith's invitation, 
‘‘T.would gladly keep you here; but I think 
you will be sorely tried if you are within reach 
of the Croft during the next few weeks, I 
Am sure your aunt will be kind to you. I 
think it is a pity to refuse her invitation, 
epecislly as ber son is the head of your family.” | 

May emiled rather bitterly. 

‘‘Honer Dane is that! But do you know, 
Mrs. Ciive, I think I shonid like to go. It 
would be tortare to me to hear every day of 
some fresh change my niece was making in 
the dear old home. Besides, I mean to earn 
my own liviag; and London will be the beat 
place in the world to hear of something I can 
do,” 

Mrs. Clive smiled. 

"I don't think Mrz. Menteith will approve 
of that,’ she said, simply; ‘‘ but though the 
Rector and I shall be sorry to lose you even 
fora time, May, I think you are right to go!” 

An early day was fixed, and May left Little 
Otterley Rectory to enter, as it were, a new 
world. 

She wondered as the train bore her swiftly 
towards Victoria, whether the Menteiths 
would try to like her, or whether they bad 
asked her as a matter of charity toa ‘*poor 
relation.” ie 

It was the first time in her life she ‘had 
travelled without a msid. The Hretjourmey 
she had ever taken without her father. 

She longed yst dreaded for itito be over. 
She knew Sir Kenneth did not live .at the: 
Chestnute ; bat-she hoped, at least, he might 
be there when -ebe arrived. It would seem 
less strange, and he «wonld help her to get 
over what she most dreaded, the meeting with 
the girls, 

May knew very little of young girla.in.genc- 
ral, and her recent experience of Hener Dane 
hed not impressed her favourably with the 
species. She knew the Misses Menteith were 
both rich, and one of them a colossal heiress. 

She almost feared their mother had sent the 
invitation from tender recollections of her 
first marriage and the husband of her youth, 
while the two girle, who had nothing in com- 
mon with the Dane family, might not unnatu- 
rally resent having a stranger forced suddenly 
on them, 

May reached Victoria, whence: her journey 
pe thus far over; batdreading the last stage 
of it. 

She didnot expeet4o be met. A ‘poor re- 
lation ” must not ke exacting, but for lalbthat 
it was an intense comfort to her to sce Ken- 
néth's face as the train plided into the termi- 
nus, and te hear his ‘kindly greeting as he 
opened the carriage ‘doer, and «welcomed her 
to Loadon. 

“Tam co glad you bavecome. My mother 
would have met you herself, ‘only ‘we both 
tencied as I-had‘aeen you ‘bofore you might 
prefer & familiar face, ‘Thegirls are looking 
forward to your visit very much.” 

May raised her beautifal eyesto his with a 
strange questioning expression. 

“Do you know I have-been so afyaid that 
they might not like your mother having asked 
me!” 

Kenneth laughed, 

“You misjudge them,” he .anawered, 
frankly. “If it *would not pain you I shonid 
like to tell you Georgie’s indignation at your 
niece's conduct. now, :before ‘we seach 
‘whe Chestnuts, thore are one ‘or! two! things 
I want to ask you.” 4 











* But he was so Jong in asking them that 
the cab had crossed Vauxhall Bridge before 
he began. 

‘* Have you seen Mrs. Dane since I left the 
Reotory ?" 

“No, I think she is very kindly disposed 
towards me, but she is most likely entirely 
under her danghter’s inflnenee.” 

Very briefly Kenneth told his cousin of his 
strange interview with Mrs, Dane after the 
funeral, and her frantic assertion that if 


: Honor remained at The Oroft a course would 


fall on her. 

‘*T should not tronble-you with this,” went 
on Kenneth, in a perplexed tone, ‘‘ only lam 
certain poor Mrs. Dane believed just what 
she said, Now, she did -wot strike me as a 
romantic or @ superstitions woman. I have 
thought over the incident several times, and 
every day I become ‘more convinced that she 
really believed just what®he said. Now, only 


| two things could makeher btlievethis, Either 


she is utterly us, ‘and her nerves 
bavebeen workeden\by some one who, from 
devetion to you, grudges Honor -her inheri- 
tance, or-——” 

May interroptedhim. 

‘‘T amcertain, Sir Kenneth, ‘it is not-the 
first, Noone, however much they cared ‘for 
me, world ¢ry *to “werk ‘upon Mrs. Dane's 
fears. Besides, and I led euch o secluded 
life, Ldon't hin all the world I -have 
an intimate frienthexeept the Clives, and-then 
we never coroplained of Honor's being ‘the 
heiress. Welknew ifewas just-and legal. No, 
I cannot agree with oon first supposition,” 

‘Perhaps you will "believe the second. ‘If 
no one has worked on!Mrs. Dane,-then I-think 
She knows of some ‘flaw.in ‘her daughter's 
claim to Danes Ordétt! She dreads,if Honor 
enjoys what should ‘he yours, that*the ven. 
geance promised totthose who rob the ‘father- 
legs, will fall on her child. I shallmevermen- 
tion this at the Chestnuts, but I made-up my 


‘mind to ask you if'therewould ke‘anty*trath in 


the idea.” 

May shook her head, 

‘* It is strange, butiostzeageometeo, Though 
I only saw her that onee,:arid I ‘was so upset 
then I could hardly reason, yet justthat fancy 
oame tome, Mrs, Dane looked searéd, almost 
frightened. There wassomethingdeprecating 
in her manner as though she felt:in a falee 
position.” 

‘‘And would it not-be possible?” 

“No,” replied the girl, firmly; “my-@ear 
father #0 lamented over his property passing 
to Honor that if there hsd been :a flaw in her 
claims he must have discovered it ; besides, 
Sir Kenneth, what flaw could there be? John 
was my father’seldest son, Evenif my own 
baby brother had lived he would have had no 
right to the property if John left-a child !” 

‘*And I gappose this Honor is John's 
child ?”’ 

May looked bewildered. 

‘Of course sheis,” . 

‘Pardon me. We will never revert to the 
subject again if it distresses you; but this 
once we had betser go into it thoronghly. Mrs. 
John Dane and your father: were estranged. 
From:the-time of his eon's death Sir Geoffrey 
never saw or corresponded with the widow. If 
the real Honor died.of some childish malady, 
what would there bs to hinder’the mother 
from substituting come other child for her lost 
daughter?” 

* I¢ ig not that!” 

**I¢ might be.” 

‘I think not. A nameless instincttelis:me 
itis not thas, Sir Kenneth, :Loan't.exp!gin it 
to you; but I feel that Nancy Dane wenld not 
have the brain and cunning to originate a 
plot. Besides, what object conld she have? 
Her own income is five-snd-twenty thompand 
year, #even coming from her dowry, the 
rest left her by ‘her ‘bneband, ( With such 4 
foxtune she could not plot-and scheme-to gain 
my father's . Besides, Honor is 


property 
strikingly like a picture of my brother :Jdbn; 
which hangs in the gallery at the Crdft.”’ 


evident uneasiness. Her longing (it really 
amounts almost to that) to do something jp 
make amends to you?” 

“T can’t explain it, She may be naturally 
& very kind-hearted woman who cannot hes; 
to think of an orphan girl homeless and dest. 
tute.’ 

‘‘Tt is more than that,” 

“Then, Sir Kenneth, we must leave i} tp) 
time. Lexpsct.nothing. Ihope for nothing, 
Honor Dane is mistress of my old home. She 
has dismissed every servant who had cerved 
us faithfully. She already talks cf changes 
and improvements. I feel, when I think of it, 
a9 though it would drive me mad. f believe| 
accepted Mrs. Menteith’s invitation chiefly 
because I could not bear to stay so ntar the 
home from which I am now an ontcas} |” 

‘tL promise you I wiil mever mention thi; 
-enubjectagain,’’ said Kenneth. ‘I only spoke 
of it to-day’ beeanne it neemed almost a drty 
to tell-you my doubts.” 

* Yon are very kind, Sir Kenneth, I often 
wish you had known my father.” 

“wish i¢teo, Don’tyouthink,” he asked, 
in a more cheerfal-tone, **thatas we are first 
cousine,and I am fourteen years older than 
you,-you might drop my titleand let me call 
you May?" 

‘“T -would rather,’ swaid’the girl, sintply, “i: 
‘will make me feel:more as if I had-one rola. 
tion Ictt, and I oan's bear -to ‘hear imyce!! 
called Miss Dane. Isialwayarsesms to mean 
Honor.” 

The cab was driving up the-averiue of Ca-st. 
nuts, whioh led to Mra. th’s house. Tho 
rsize-and grandeur ofthe abede strack May «a 
unneual ina London suburb. 

Bhe had not quite gathered how vast waz the 
wealth which the late: merobant*badiamaseed, 
' he ‘trembied a little-au Kenneth led her inte 
the ‘broad hall; but ‘the first glance at his 
mother's face «eassured ‘her Beatrice Men. 
teith welcomed ‘her so kindly that) Msy fel: 
ishankful she had’come. 

‘Mrs. Menteith looked what ~ a — 
gentle, sweet-tempsred woman, ge beart 
waa largerthan her head. : 
‘She drew May into a ‘pretiy, cosy little 
@itting-room, ‘where tea wag ‘waiting, sod 
introduced her-tothe girls, —_ 
‘Mary ia ‘my tight hand, and Georgie is 
our youngest,’’ the mother said, cheerfaily: 
“but I think she:is*two years older than 
syou.” . 4 

‘©We.are so-glad to wee you,” ssid Miis 
Menteith, pleawantly. ‘You know we have 
no near relations, and you will be just like a 
cousin." 

*'T should like to be,” said May, with her 
sweet smile, which quite subjugated Georgie’? 
heart; and tea having been discussed, «he 
proposed to show May hercworoom. 

‘*Mother’s maid will wait on you,” she 
said, as she threw open the door of a bright, 
cheerful-Jooking kedroom. ‘You must ricz 
whenever you want her, ‘for she really has very 
listle to dc, Molly and I are a great trial to 
her, because we prefer to dress ourselvct, 
and she will like someone to ¢yrannise over. 
“‘ Bat I-mean.to do-everything for myse'l 
new,” said May. ‘Iwant to learn to be U5¢- 
fol by the.time Mrs, Menteith finds me ® 
sisuation.” 

Georgie had the good taste not to protest. 
She only eaid, frankly,— - 

“You are not 40.4alk of, situations for 
ages. I hope you will like Champion-bill. 
We generally go away in Angus$, bas.mofbe: 
was: at the seaside all }the ‘epring, and °° 
this year she wants to stay as home til! 
Osteber.”’ - 

“Is looks -a pretty place. .Mave son live: 
here.long?” 

“I was bern here, Nee, it ia pretey, 02* 
it is too big for us now. -‘Dhree-lonely women 
don't waa's a-huge heusedikethis.” _ 

‘sBut I guppose your brother ia bere 
often?” = 
He may be. bere. oftener cow,’ (Fai 





“Then how do you explain Mra, Dane's 


Googaie, frankly, ‘Bat until-e ssonth 920, 
all hia leisure time bad other claims. | 
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should like just to tell you, and then yoni 
nnderstand if Ken: seems gloomy cr morose. 
He had been engaged two years, aud they 
were to have been marrie@in September, Now 
that it’s ali over, he feels is.’’ 

‘‘ Did she die?” 

“Ob, dear no. She Giseovered Ken was 
not rich enough for her. Papa didn’t leave 
him a legacy, and he was too proud to ac- 
cept an allowance from mother."’ 

May’s indignation was written on her face 
as she saked,— 

“Then she jilied him?” 

“Yes, She was his landlady’s niece. She 
hadn’} @ penny of her own, and her aunt 
couldn’ live without taking lodgers; but, 
yes, Ken was not grand enongh for her, I 
feel so angry !” 

“Did you know her? Was she pretty?” 

“ She was just like a wax doll. He brought 
her here sometimes, and mother petted her, 
put Molly and I never took to her. She 
seemed always acting a part.” 

* Poor Sir Kennath! I arm so gorry.”’ 

‘Her name.was Alma. Piease never men- 
tion it, only we thonght yoa'd better know. 
Mother frets over it, and declares Ken will 
never get over it; bunt I think ist ig better far 
for him to find ont what she was before he 
married her. Ken is such a good fellaw, and 
he just worshipped Alma, Is was hard lines 
for him.” 

“ And does he go on living there, with her 
aunt?” 

“Yes. Alma went.off eomewhere on a long 
visit, and it was understood he should move 
before she returned. She will be frantic 
when she hears she has Jost the chance of 
becoming Lady Dane. I beg your pardon,” 
she said, suddenly, recollecting who had last 
worn that title, ‘‘I ought not to have said 
that, I forgot is must bave @ painful sound 
to you.” 

“But, indeed, it has not,” gaid May, 
quickly. ‘' My mother died when I was born, 
and I never heard anyone speak of ker as 
‘Lady Dane.’ I will confess one thing, 
though, I am very glad your brother ia not 





called after his uncle, I do not think I could 
bear to hear of another Sir Geoffrey, yes }”’ 

Georgie squeezed her hand affectionately. 

“Ken was called after an Australian gail- 
ing ship, where his father mest mamma, It 
sounds romantic, doesn't it?” 

_ “Very,” said May, with a smile; “ bai it 
is & pretty name, and an old one, since ié 
dates back to the Crusades.” 

“I told Alma so one day, and she ssaured 
m6 10 Was not mentioned in ‘;Mangnall's Qaes- 
tions,’ which had formed the staple of her 
education. Poor Alma! I wonder if she has 
beard how things have changed for Kenneth.” 

‘Don't you think the engagement might be 
renewed,” anggested May, hopefally. 

“No. You see, she showed him so plainly 
she wanted money. Is Woodlake a nice 
place?" 

‘ : It is very pretty. I have seen pictures of 


“ Well, perhaps Ken will invise us all to 
*tay with him some day. H+ and Molly :are 
both householders now and msmmaand.] are 
lefs homelesa.® 

The days passed on, and May began to feel 
more at home.at the Chessnuts than she could 
have thought possible. Mra. Menteith petted 
her in gentle motherly fashion. 

May was always #rying #0 make life 
pleasant for her and Georgie, perhaps, did ber 
the truest service of all in making her feel she 
Was really of use by confiding all her sohemes 
to her, and asking her opinion. 
~ You know, I always wanted to,make some- 

ing of my life,” Georgie aaid, rather dis- 
consolately, when May had been with them a 


month; “but papa was so much against it I | Finally her beartleseness so outraged hie 
hn iy sill I was of age, then came his illness, | better self ‘that he Jeft her, vowing secretly 
ie I have only jnst begun to think of my | never toseck her again, and that very day he 





}) ans Sgain,” t 
‘ a what do you want todo, Georgie?” | 


Miss don’t know,” confessed the youngest | his inferior in the sovial.cale. 


; “but I.want to be of some use 


in the world, 
me to study for a doctor, and I have no gift 
for speaking in public, so I can’t be a female 
preacher or lecturer. Mother sighs when I 
talk of becoming & hospital nurse; and, in, 
fact, I can’t quite see what to ba!” 

“ Why not satay at home,” suggested May. | 
‘It seems to me yon are very happy here!”’ 

Georgie shook her head. 

* T want to strike ont « line for myself,’’ she | 
said, decidedly, ‘Papa knew I should never | 
be content to be an idle young lady, that is 
why he left me such & small sum.” 

‘T always thought you and Mary wore 
equal in fortune, except that she owned the, 
hopee,” | 

* Ob, dear no! Molly bas ten shongand a- ! 
yesr—fifseen, if anything happened to mother ; | 
but I have only two hondred and fifty, nn!ess | 
I marry, when Molly is to make me an allow- | 
ance. She frested dreadfally over it at first. | 
She thonght I should fanoy it was ber toult; | 
but I understeod it. Paps always thought me 
eccentric, and he didn’t want hie money used ; 
for odd shings, that is why he only lefv me just! 
enongh to live on.” 

\ gt—...."? 

Georgie interrupted her. ! 

* And do you know I’m very glad. Isseems } 
a8 though papa knew I couldn't be happy just! 


as afashionable young lady, and left me free to | could possibly come of his new desires, 


choose out a& path for myself. Only I can’t’ 
make up my mind what. Yon see, I can't go 


I am afraid it is too late for 


| Speedily converted into s veritable angel. 


, encounter, 
‘by design—-he seemed always crossing | 






Yr cyroumsisnces he Migh 

atcod her bctier; Dat coming on her wien bis 
whole mind was indignant at Honor's 
cenary self-will, she seemed to him a 
faced, gentle creature whom his ardant ¢ 









He met Mise Bertram often after that firs’ 
Sometimes by accident, oftene 


path. 
Then, when he discovered that Dr. Carlet 
was fond of scientific pursuits, and posecasar! 


{@ small laboratory. the country practitioncr 
jand the young nobleman struck up a great 


intimacy. . 

Rapers beoame & frequent visitor at Rova 
Villa, and only the gentle mistresa of she 
honse regretted the attachment evidently 
springing up between him and Alma. 

Rapers was just the nature to love ardensiz 
when he loved at all. The very fact that | 
had never frittered his heart away ia idlc 
counterfeits of the psasion made it the mors 
intense; while his reverence and high ideal ¢ 
women gave to his affection somethicvg a!mo 
of worship, and Mra. Oarleton, looking on, 
regretted the pretty girl he so adored waa acs 
more worthy of euch love, 

Now and again Lord Tracey pulled himself 
up sharply, and asked hia conscience wha! 


¢ 


mm 
t 


very tev friends who had urged him to marry 
Miss Dane would condemn matrimony #3 b: 


on living: here with my hands folded.” ruin if Alms wore the bride, 


“IT don’t think you often fold them, 


Georgie,” said May, with a smile, 


Choosing 2 peaniless wife meant giving rp 


‘You are | the very Isst chance of freeing his estates and 


always busy about something.” | clearing off she barden of debt which well 
“It is pleasant here now,” confessed | nigh weighed him down. 


Georgie, with a sigh; “but afier a few 
months, when we are nolonger in deep mours- 
ing,-we shall have to go out more, and people 
will point ua ont as the daughters of poor | 


If he married Alma he wonld have to let the 
mortgsagess foreclose, and—save for an empty 
title—his position would be very mooch th 
fame aa it had bean beforeso many unexpecte: 


; 
Menteith, the Merchant Prince; and men will | deaths made him Lord Tracey and the head 
inquire into our fortunes, and wonder if there | of the family. 
is money enongh to. gild over our lack of birth,; All he coald depead on was his mothers 
and I won't have it, May. Weare an unluoky | fortone of three hundred a year, and what he 
family where marriage comes in, and I don’s| mightearn by his pen. He wrote occasionally 
want either to break my heart for someone for several papers, and though as yet he had 
who doesn’t care for me, or $0 marry % man, not gained moch for his articles, sheir value 


who takes me jast for the sake of whatever 
Molly settles on me, so I shall go away !”’ 

“Why do you say you are an unlucky 
family ?’"’ demanded May. 

“Only where marriage comes in. Molly 
lost her heart seven years ago to one of the 
nicest men in the world; bat my father 
thought him foo poor, and sent him away. 
Mary was never the sameafterwards,shaseemed 
somehow to get qniet and grave suddeniy, and 
she has kept so ever since. Well, of course, 
you call her unlucky, aad as for Ken, when- 
ever I look at him I hate Alma, just because 
she has blighted his life!” 

‘I don’t think Kenneth is broken-hearted,” 
persiated May, but Georgie preferred her own 
Opinion, perhaps because it confirmed her 
theory that the love affairs of her brother and 
sister baving proved such 2 signa! failure, it 
really bshoved her to forsake the world before 
she engegedin & romance on her own account. 





CHAPTER Xil. 


A MAN is never so likely to fall in love as 
when after one girl has revolted all hia feelings 
he meets another, her exact opposite, 

Repert, Lord Tracey, had been urged by his 
friends to choose a wealthy wife, and Honor 
Dane had been specially recommended to his 


106, 

He.had dutifally sought the young lady’s 
society for nearly six weeks without feeling 
one thrill of genuine attraction towards her. 


fell hopeleasly in love with a girl who had not 
& penny of fortune, and was, besides, very far 


|was gradually increasing. He might live 
abroad, and send a Paris letter to some Lon 
| don newspaper; or—and he liked this rch 

| best—he might find some quaint old-fashioned 
house in a beantifal English village, and, 
blessed with Alma’s sweet face to make his 
| sunshine, try to achieve some more ondori: 

| work—a novel that shonld make him farmous 
| Poor fellow! He was ready to give up 
the world for Alma. He believed her beanii- 
fal, unselfish, true, Little did he gness that 
she had only jast parted from a lover 
devoted as himeelf, from worldly motives; 
and that in her own way she waa nite ° 
mercenary as Honor Dane. 

While Miss Dane herself wondered, rathe 
impatiently, why Lord Tracey did not «vai 
himaelf of ber invitation to the Croft; whils 
gentle Mrs, Carleton sxpeoted every day tha! 
“Mr. Tracey would speak ont; while Alas, 
herself marvelled whether his intentions were 
‘* gerious,’’ poor Ruperé tortared himself with 
the question whether he had any chanoe with 
this dear little girl, whose childish anmile and 
innocent wiles had made sanch dire haveo 
with his heart. 

And the orisia was brought about by 
most prosaic individual, one who had never 
heard of Lord Tracey's existence, and who 
would have been the last person in the world 
to help Alma to another lover, since she had 
not forgiven her yet for jilting the firat; in » 
word, old Mrs, Bertram, the hamble lodginy- 
house keeper, of Fountain-road, was the fins! 
cause of hurrying on Repert’s propoeal. 

Mrs. Bertram, in common with the rest o/ 
his acquaintances, heard of Kenneth Dana 
strange change of fortune, but she did no 
weite the news to Alma until is suited her, 
An astute woman, she fancied the beauty was 
quite capable of trying to win back Sir 
Kenneth to his allegiance, and the sensible 





If only he had met Alma Bertram under 


aunt would not Jet her have the chance. 
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Not tili the young Baronet had fically left 
her roof and gone down to settle at Woodlake 
did Mrs. Bsriram inform Alma of his pros- 
pects, She wrote pretty sharply then, re- 
proving the girl for her past fickleness, and 
hinting pretty plainly that since she had lost 
the best chance of a husband she must try to 
become a more useful member of the house. 
hold when she returned to Fountain-road. 

“ You have been away nearly two months,” 
ooncladed the widow, ‘‘and I am sure it is 
time you came home, I have les Mr. Dane's 
rooms (or rather Sir Kenneth's) to a widow 
lady with one little girl, Mrs. Hargrave 
seems a nice person, and is willing to pay 
vou @ trifle weekly if you teach the child 
French and music. Altogether it may prove 
@ very suitable opening for you, and I want 
you to come home at once,” 

What floods of tears Alma shed over that 
letter. She might have been Lady Dane, 
with a beautifal estate and a thousand a ysar; 
Kenneth's honours had been rather magnifisd 
by Mrs. Bertram, and by her own folly she 
bad lost the chance. 

It would be very different at Fountain-road 
with a lady and child in the house. They 
would want moreattention, The best parlour 
would no longer be free all day for Alma. 
Besides, the lessons in French and musio 
{Alma hated teaching) her aunt seemed to 
bint at other daties that would be required. 

Alma tore the letter into shreds, and thought 
herself the most unfortunate girlin the world. 
She went into Brighton that morning to do 
eome errands for Mes. Carleton. 

The girls thought it very good-natured of 
her to volanteer on such a bakiog August day, 
when they both wished particularly to be at 
home. They little guessed the reason of 
Alma’s offer. That she hoped to meet Mr. 
Tracey, and perhaps lead him on to the pro- 
posal she believed was hovering on his lips, 

Was it a coincidence? Had Rapert's good 
angel deserted him? Was it ill-luok, pure and 
simple, that brought him on the oliffs that 
morning jast as Alma was sauntering towarda 
Rottingdean? The little start of shyness she 
gave on recognizing him was a perfect piece of 
acting, though he believed it to be genuine 
astonishment, 

‘Tam so glad I met you," she said, with 
her sweetest smile. ‘I wanted to say good- 
bye; I am going home to-morrow !"’ 

Strange that, though he had known from 
the firet she was only visiting the Carletons, 
yet this announcement took Rapert by sur- 
prise. He had never cast a thought to the 
time when her visit must come to an end, 

‘It’s very sudden, isn’t it, Mizs Bertram.” 
‘‘I bave been away nearly two months, and 

aunt says she can't do withoat me any longer. 
I'm sure it seems more like two weeks. I 
euppose because I have been so happy!" 

** What do the Carletons say?" 

‘‘Ob! they are very kind; but—you know 
I don’t belong to them, I only came on a 
visit, and it has been a good long one.” 

‘‘Alma!” said Rapert suddenly, " your 
aunt must learn to do without you, forI want 
you, dear! Will you be my dear little wife 
instead of Mrs. Beréram’s adopted child? "’ 

He looked into her eyes with deep passion 
chining in his own. It was a very diff-zent 
wooing from Keaneth Dane's; but A'ma had 
no fault to find with it. She let him take 
her hand and draw her close to himeelf, and 
then she laid her head on his breast in a fit of 
girlish shyness, the loneliness of the spot 
making their privacy as certain aa though 
they had been in some empty house. 

‘‘T am only & poor man, darliag,” said 
Lord Tracey, when he came dowa to earth 
and such practical thoughts as money; “ but 
I will work as I never did before, for your 
dear sake.” 

Alma felt sorry at the first part of his 
speech, but consoled herself by reflecting that 
poverty was only relative, and since Mr. Tracey 
clearly had no trade, profession, or calling, 
yet contrived to wear the most faultless 














clothes ; he could no} bz without private 
meang. 

Besides, this girl who set such poor store by 
men's hearts and best feelings, was yet & 
keen jadge of their outer self, 

_A'ma knew by instinot that Rapert Tracey 
did not belong to the order of working bees. 


,; Kenneth Dane had been a gentleman, bat he 


lacked the stamp of fashion, the indescribable 
air of a person who has never in hia life been 
at another's beck and call, or toiled for money. 

Alma gave one look at her lover's faultless 
attire, and handsome face, then she took 
courage. 

“Tam not afraid of being poor," she said, 
sweetly; “bus your 4c may not think me 
good enough for you. I went to school with 
the Carletons, but my home is not like theirs. 
My aunt is poor, and she lets lodgings to add 
to her income.” 

‘I only love you beiter, dear, for your 


franknesa,” said Rapert; ‘‘ bat, Alma, what 


your aunt is can make no difference to m 
wishes. It is you I want to marry, little girl, 
not your relations, and as to my people, I 
have none, §o far as I know, I am the very 
last of my name." 

‘‘There is your cousin, Lord Tracey,” 
suggested Alma, in a timid voice. “ One of 
the Carletons told me he very often visited 
Mes. Middleton, very rich lady, and that he 
was going to marry a great heiress.” 

“ He ia not,” said Rapert, smiling. ‘Tae 
fact is, Alma, I have kept a secret from you, 
bat you will forgive me, sweet. When I told 
Miss Carleton my name was Tracey, and 
that I had met her at Mrs. Middleton's, 
though no one introduced us, she jamped to 
the conclusion that I was cousin to the Lord 
Tracey of whom she had heard so much.” 

“ And aren’s you?" asked Alma, in rather 
a disappointed voice, for to have married a 
nobleman's cousin would have been a great 
triumph in her eyes. 

“Why, no dear,” said Rapert, smiling. “I 
never even heard that Lord Tracey possessed 
& cousin, and I ought to know, seeing that I 
am that individual myself.’ 

* You are Lord ae " 

‘Don’t look so terrified, my darling. I 
assure you I will drop the title if it frightens 
you, Indeed, I am so poor that, perhaps in 
any oase, it would be wiser. A nobleman, 
with an estate so encumbered he can't live on 
it, and an income smaller than many a 


secretary's, is not ® very grand person, Alma! '’| bed 


*' You shall not abuse yourself,’’ she said, 
prettily. ‘You are my lord, and I won't 
have you grumble about being poor. I mean 
to be very proud of your title. Bat oh! how 
wonderfal it is that a nobleman should care 
for me!” 

“There is nothing surprising in that,” 
returned Rapert. ‘Alma, for your sake I 
mean to turn over a new leaf, and go in for 
hard work. I have something of my own 
already, and very soon I hope to be rich 
—- to give my darling a home worthy of 

er." 

‘‘Don’t work too hard,” she pleaded, 
sweetly, 

‘*T want a great deal for you,’' said Rapert, 
slipping off a thick gold ring from his little 
finger, and putting it on her left hand. ‘ You 
must wear this, Alma, till I can find an 
engagement ring for my darling. It will at 
least remind you that you belong to me now, 
and not all the aunts in the world have a 
right to scold my fiancée, the future Lady 
Tracey.” 

And the strangest part of this engagement 
was, that unknown to each other, both Rupert 
and Alma had once thought to marry into 
the same family—the Danes ! 

Time alone would show the strange link 
between their future and that of the two who 
still bore the grand old mame of Dane. What 
would Honor think of the woman who had 
won the love she yearned for? How would 
Kenneth feel on hearing how soon Alma had 
put another in his place 

(To be continued.) 


———— 


ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


een 
CHAPTER XLil. 


'Tis well —my soul shakes off its load of care 
’Tis only the obscure is terrible. 
Imagiaation frames events unknown, 
In wild, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin ; 
And what it fears creates ! 

Hannah More, 


Nataure had suspected traly—for Lord 
emplecombe carried within his breast a fear. 
fal load of remorse for his unpremeditated 
crime, The startled shriek of his drowning 
wife rang continually in his ears, and, which 
ever way he looked, his morbid imagination 
pictured her wan, dead face close to his, her 
wet and dripping hair, and her cold blue eyes 
fixed upon his with a look of dread soousation 
and reproach. 

At times he was tempted to drown his 
thoughts and give vent to his suppressed ex. 
citement in a fierce scream, and it required 
all his self-command to keep his voice even 
and quiet and his manner unobtrusive, 

He had assumed an artificial gaiety sinos 
his return to the Castle, but his forced 
laughter sounded hollowly to himself, and he 
had started at it once or twice in fear lest i: 
should summon to him the spectre of his 
murdered bride. 

The hours of the day and evening he spent 
with the Oastle guests, but when night 
came and he was obliged to retire to his own 
chambers, he glanced at the innocent shadows 
in the corners of his rooms, as if he auw lark. 
ing there the restless ghost of Natalie, and 
finally summoned his valet to him. 

‘* Roke,” he said, with more than his usnal 
kindness of manner to his dependant, “Iam 
very nervous to-night. I think I am going to 
be ill. f would like you to sleep in my dressing. 
room |" 

** Very well, my lord,” responded the valet, 
exhibiting no surprise that his lordship should 
be nervous. ‘‘I will jast go down to the ser- 
vants’ hali——.” 

“No, it will not be necessary. I do not 
want to be left alone for a single instant, I 
will go to bed immediately ! "’ 

The valet bowed, and proceeded to disrobe 
his master, finally conducting him to the 
alcove and assisting him into the low French 


His lordship's manner frightened him, and 
he quietly placed his fio upon his pulse, 
noticing how quickly and unevenly it beat. 

“ Your mg needs a good sleep,” he 
said. ‘ You made a journey to the Fens 
yesterday, my lord, and slept little last night, 
and your nervous system is consequently out 
of order. You will be all right by morning.” 

‘*T hope I shall be!" muttered the guilty 
lord, uneasily avoiding the gaze of his servant. 
“There, that will do! Go into the dressing- 
room, Roke, and go to sleep—only slesp 
lightly that you may hear me if I cal! you. 
Leave your door partly open—there, go! '"' 
‘‘In a moment, my lord. I hope that Miss 
Natalie caused you no trouble yesterday ?"’ 

“What is it to you whether she did or 
not?" cried Lord Templecombe, annoyed at 
— = familiarity of speech! ‘Go to 

Roke frowned darkly under his brows, and 
looked at his master ina way that boded 
his lordship no good. He seemed on the point 
of saying something, bat thought beter of is, 
and passed quietly into the dreasing-room. 

His look haunted Lord Templecombe. _ 

He had not been in the habit of treating 
his valet well, using towards him more harsh 
looks and scornfal words than considerate 
ones; except, indeed, when Roke was em- 
ployed by him in some nefarious work, as bad 
been the case upon more than one occasion, 
and then he had rewarded him liberally, and 
addressed him almost as an equal. 

He knew that he was in the man’s power, 
and from what he kuew of the valet’s charac- 
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ter, he realizei that he could have no affection 
for his master, and no interest in his welfare 


or happiness. , 
Roke was as eminently selfish as was his 


lordship. 

What if the fellow should bring out the 
truth in regard to his master’s marriage with 
Mra. Afton’s grand-daughter? Hs had stolen 
the record from the marriage register in the 
little old church of Falconbridge, and perhaps 
that missing leaf was now in his possession, 
although he had declared it destroyed. He 
might produce it at some future time, making 
it the basis of a claim for more money. 

The thought that it might be in existence 
tortured the Earl. ; 

Yet he asked himself why the thought 
should render him uneasy. Even if the mar- 
riage could be proved, his young wife was dead, 
and be was perfeotly free. 

Restless and uneasy, unable to sleep, and 
seeming to see the pale, cold face of Natalie 
whenever he closed his eyes, he sat up in his 
bed, and called,— 

“ Roke! Roke!" 

The valet quickly responded to the call, 
coming half-dreseed from the adjoining 
room. 

* Tarn on the light, Roke. Why have you 
made the room so dark? I do not like the 
shadows in the corners. There, that will 
do."’ 

Roke awaited farther orders. 

‘‘ Sit down. I want to talk with you.” 

The valet obeyed. 

His lordship hesitated how to commence 
the conversation he was determined upon 
holding with his servant, but decided to ap- 
proach the matter without circamlocution. 
a therefore said, as careleasly as possi- 
ble,— 

‘‘ You were speaking of Miss Natalie a few 
minntes since ; and your inquiry has reminded 
me of one I wish to make of you. I have wished 
several times that you had brought me that 
leaf, that I might have burned it myself. I 
should then have been quite sure of its fate. 
You are very positive that you burned every 
shred of it?” 

Roke endeavoured to conceal an involuntary 
smile by pusting his hand to his mouth, but 
the movement was too late. 

“What do you mean by laughing at me, 
you rascal ?’’ cried the Earl in a rage, 

‘Nothing, my lord. I was only thinking 
ot the old adage that if you want anything 
well done you should do it yourself!” 

“' How does that impudent remark apply to 

me? I paid you well for what you did,” 
_ “True, my lord; you could not very well 
incur the risk of being discovered in the church 
making free with the parish books, or engaged 
in opening locks with skeleton keys,” 

The Earl regarded bia valet closely, and the 
Istter returned the gaze with a boldness that 
gave him a momentary alarm. 

“ Roke,”’ he said, after a pause, “I am in- 
clined to doubt your word. I don't believe 
you ever burned that missing leaf. I should 
= Cee if you had it yet in your posses- 

on ” 

_ Tee valet emiled and stroked his chin com. 
Piacently, as if he had received a com: 
pliment, 

“ Give it me!” said the Earl. 

“‘T cannot do that, my lord. As you suspect, 
T have got the miasing leaf, containing the re- 
cord of your marrisge, but, having taken so 
much paing to get it, I shall not easily part 
with it. That paper will make my fortune |” 

“* Make your fortune?” 

“ Yes, my lord. Iam thinking of gettin 
tiarried to Marie, Lady L-opolde’s maid, an 
We talk of emigrating to Australia and setting 
up for quality folke, Or course we can't do 
that without money.” 

“T should think not,” and the Earl forced 
& laugh. ‘How much wonld satisfy your 
demands?" 

“Two hundred pounds a year!” 

His lordship again laughed, bat his merri- 
ment was not so forced this time, His 


valet’s conduct seemed to him supremel 
ridiculous. 

** You have mistaken the case, Roke,”’ he 
said, seriously. ‘I shall not buy that paper of 
yn, and it is not of the slightert value to 
you ” 

“ Why not, my lord?” 

Tre Earl hesitated, shuddered, and then 
said, boldiy,— 

* Because Natalie Afton, who is named 
therein, is dead. She drowned herself iast 
night at the Fens, because I would not ac- 
Knowledge her!” 

“ T think it more likely that your lordship 
pushed her into the river!" said the man com. 
posedly. 

‘Scoundrel! What do you mean?” 

Roke gave a minute to reflection, unheeding 
the wrathfal attitude of his master. 

He had been on his way to the Earl’s rooms 
after midnight, walking along io his stealthy, 
silent manner, when he had suddenly beheld 
approaching him the two sisters, the elder 
bearing the small lamp we have mentioned. 

He had recognised Natalie in an instant, 
and had wondered at her apparent intimacy 
with Lady Leopolde, and at her presence at 
the Castle at that hour. 

His curiosity aroused, he shrank close to the 
wali until they had passed him, and then, re. 
moving his shoes, he had stolen after them up 
to the very top of the tower, arriving in time 
to hear the bolt click in the lock. 

He then listened & few moments, learning 
nothing save that the sisters muct have gone 
into an inner chamber, to hold a private con- 
ference, he thought, and he determined to be 
& listener to it, 

As no other way of compaasing his desires 
offered itself, ho took from his pocket an arti- 
ole which he called ‘‘ nippers,”’ and with these 
he skilfully turned the key in his lock, and 
pushed open the door of the arte-chamber, 
thus hearing all that passed in the inner 
room, 

When he heard Lady Leopolde oall hia 
master's deserted wife her own sister he 
Started in surprise, and uttered an exclama- 
tion, fortunately, the sisters were too excited 
to hear. 

He had made his escape and turned the 
bolt of the look jast in time to escape unseen, 
and then had hastened towards the Earl's 
rooms, absorbed in a brilliant scheme that 
suggested iteelf to his fertile imagination. 

6 was resolved that the discovery he had 
made shoald yield him a golden harvest. 

It was his intention to prevent any explana- 
tion between the Earl and his wifefor the pre- 
sent, for he feared that when Natalie should 
prove herself an Earl’s daughter by an hononr- 
able marriage her husband would no longer 
hesitate to declare her his Countess. Her 
birth would be as good as his lordship's own, 
and her lineage the same, except that she 
sprang from the elder branch of the family, 
and he might be even proud of the aliance. 

The artfal valet felt that all his skill was 
now required to bring about a state of affairs 
by which his fortune should be made, bat he 
also felt equal to the emergency. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


His lordehip's bell sounded as Roke came 
along the corridor, and he had welcomed it as 
an omen of success. 

He obeyed his master's command to retire, 
in order that he might perfeo! his echemes un- 
Gisturbedly, and had come back to hia call 
prepared to put them into execution. 

“There is no use in calling names, my 
lord,” he said, at length replying to the last 
question of his master. ‘I could oall you 
worse names than scoundrel—lord though 
youare. I never tried to commit marder!”’ 

‘‘ Marder?” said the Earl, a cold sweat 
breaking out upon his face, and trembling 


violently. ‘‘ I know nothing about murder! ” jf 


what I know, unless I am paid for keeping 
silence |" 

_" You can’t blackmail me, Roke,’”’ biastered 
hia lordship ‘The girl threw herself into 
the river, and I had nothing to do with her 
conduct, Ican’t te deemed responsible for 
her suicide! ” 

‘* Bat you might have rescued her !” 

‘*T—I can’t swim! ” 

** Has your lordship forgotten how to swim 
since last year when you swam & match with 
Lord Vilbury, and won, too?”’ 

The Earl stared at him without replying 
‘*Bat I deceived you, my lord,” resumed 
the valet, coolly, ‘‘in saying that you com- 
mitted murder and that I must be paid to 
keep the secret. You did not commis 
murder ! ” 

“Tam glad you acknowledge it." 

*« Bat it was not because you were innocent 
of theintention. Miss Natalie was rescued!’ 
* Rescued !’’ cried his lordship, inoredr. 
lovely. 

‘Yes, my lord. I don’s know who saved 
her, but I know she is alive. In fact, I saw 
her this very night!" 

‘* Impossible ! ’’ breathed the Earl, sinking 
back upon his pillow, white with fear. 

**Not so, my lord. Miss Natalie is alive 
and well,and her hearé is full of hatred to- 
wards you. She intends to avow herself your 
wife to morrow before the guests and inmates 
of the Castle, and declare the attempt you 
made upon her life |” 

‘‘ She would not dare to doso!’’ declared 
his lordship, nervously. 

‘* An injared woman dares do anything!” 
“No one would believe her!"’ 

‘Perhaps not,” said the artfal valet. ‘ If 
her statecients were unsupported. Bat if she 
could bring  witne:s to her assistance, no one 
could gainsay her words. If she could have 
someone to testify to her marriage, to her re- 
lations towards your lordship, Lady Leopolde 
would receive her with open arms," 

His lordship olutched his pillow, replying, 
in a tone meant to be ingratiating, — 

‘‘ That might be, Roke. Bat she cannot 
find a witness. The old pew-opener isin an 
hospital with paralysis, or some such thing, 
and the only other witnesss to the marriage 
was yourself. And I know you will be true 
to my interests.” 

‘* T will be true to my own, my lord. Belf 
first, always. It's been so with you, and why 
shouldn't it be so with me? I shall do what- 
ever I oan to better myself—anything short 0’ 
murder!" 

The Earl winced, and wished fervently that 
Natalie had been really drowned, and that 
Roke was dead also, 

A horrible incubus seemed weighing upon 
him, threatening him with loss of honour, re- 
putation, and all he held dear. 

He did not realize that honour had parted 
from him long ago. 

‘I suppose, Roke," he said, ‘‘ money would 
command your services in any way. You 
would a3 soon serve me as her ?"’ 

‘Certainly, my lord. If you're a mind to 
pay me what I shall ask I’ll give you the 
paper acd keep mum. No, that won't do 
either,’ he added, cunningly, to enhance the 
value of his silence and services. “ You can 
say what you'll give me, and I'll see the girl 
to-morrow and see how much more she'll bid. 
I presume she'll pay handsomely to exchanges 
her nameless and friendless condition for the 
name and rank of a Countess. Perhaps I bad 
better see her first." 

These words goaded the Earl to the very 
verge of endurance. 

The remembrance of Natalie's namelesaness 
of her want of dignity, and her simplicity, & 3, 
came into his mind, and he shrank from ac- 
knowledging her more than before. : 
Misinterpreting his lordehip’s emoticn, 
Roke tapped his breast significantly to indi. 
cate that the missing leat of the marriage 
register was on his person, and could be bidden 





“I do! And I may be called upon to tell 





or. 
At sight of this insolent movement, Lord 
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Templecomble sprarg from his bed and rushed 
upon his valet. 

“ Give it me, you scoundrel!’ he oried, 
hoarsely. ‘' Give it me, or I'll choke you!” 

He olasped the throat of his valet with iron 
fingers, and shook him as a terrier might 
shake a rat, 

Roke gasped for breath and his eyes started 
from their sockets. 

He had not expected such violence as shia 
trom hia master, whom he had regarded. as a 
coward, who would war only upon women, 

He struggled and resisted, but he could nod 
shake off that gripe upon his throat. 

The Earl's face was almost demoniacal in 
its rage, and hie breath came hotly and quickly 
through his lips, as he pressed his visage close 
to that of hia valet’s and again bade him to 
yield up the paper. 

‘* TI ca——"’ he gasped, the word stopped 
of by the preseure upon his windpipe. 
* Oh—" 

** Give it me! " repeated the Earl, imprint- 
ing hia sharp naile into his victim’s flesh, 
** And promise——" 

Unable longer to endure his physical agony, 
Roke ceased hia contortions and ineffectual 
stroggles, arose with one mighty effort, pri 
out hia hands agains} his lordship, awd fiang 
him from him, 


He fell against the corner of the marble. | 


topped table and then dessended heavily upon 
the floor. 

Tae valet shook himself to make sare he 
was safe, tied a handkerchief sronnd his 
throat to stop the dripping of blood from. his 
wounds, and then, with an indefinable fear 
chiliiog bim to the core, advanced to his 
mpaster's side, 

* My lord, are yon hart? ’’ he asked. 

There was no response, 

He orept nearer, knelt beside the prostrate 
Earl, and lifted his head upon his knee. 

Ha then perceived s cut upon the temple, 
from which the blood streamed upon the 
carpet. His lordship's face was ghastly. 

Roke carried him to the bed, bandaged his 
brow with a towel as well as he could, and 
bathed hia face in cold water, and held 
smechling-ealte to hia nostrils, 

Under this treatment he soon began to show 

igna of returning consciousness. 

Hs opened his eyes, recognized his 
attendant, and said, faintly,— 

* ‘The paper—the paper! ”’ 

Your lordship may have it on payment of 
the sam I mentioned and two thousand poands 
down!" said the cautious valet. 

The Earl shook his head and groaned. 

‘‘A thoneand, then,” cried Roke, frightened 
at she aspect of his master’s face, and fearful 
leat he should get nothing, 

He knew if bis bargain were not concluded 
that night it wonid never be made, and he 
knew that Lady Templecombe would not be 
likely to buy it of him, for if she were to declare 
ber parentage her husband would ackaowledge 

And another thonght infinenced him, 

Chere was @ look on hie master’s facs that 
comes only upon those whoare near death |! 

‘Five hundred!” he ssid, as hia lordship 
mace no teply, 

The Earl nodded aszent, and said,— 

_ ‘* Go tomy desk—stay! Give me the paper 
firsé | The money is in my travelling desk!” 

Roke drew from his pocket a tobacco-box, 
opened it, and tock outa small piece of paper, 
which, on being unfolded, was seen to be the 
missing leat of she register, 

He laid it beside his lordship, hastened to 
the amall writing-dexk, the key of which was 
in the lock, and took out eeveral bank-notes, 
their sum amounting to that required. 

then returned and looked at his master. 

‘Calla doctor, Roke!” said his lordship, 
faintly. ‘‘Tfeelas if I were dying. Help! 
Give me help!" 

“£ will! I'll go for the doctor,” answered 
Roke, stoffing his money in hia bosom. 
‘ You're badly off, my lord, and no mistake, 
bat you'll be all right yet!" 





He hastened from the room, went down- 
stairs, made his way to the stables, aroused & 
groom, procured a horse, saying that Lord 
Templecombe was ill, and then rode swiftly 
away from the Castle. 

Bat he did not go in search of @ physician. 

He flew over the road and across the 
country as if a constable were at his heels to 
arrest him on a charge of murder ! 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


The tongues of dying men 
Enforced attention, like a deep harmony ; 
Where words are scarce they’re seldom spent in 


vain ; 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words 
in pain, 
Shakespeare, 


Lorp TemPLEcoMBE awaited impatiently the 
return of his valet, the minutes seeming hours, 
and the pain in his head increasing until hs 
could only moan in his agony, and put up his 
hands as if to ward off the blows that appeared 
to descend with terrible regularity upon his 
sbrinking temples. 

Bai Roke did not return. 

“Why doesn’t he come?” oried the 
wounded man, restlessly, ‘I'll have him 
arrested for murder. No, not muzder, for I'm 
not going to die, but for agsanlt—oh, dear, 
why doesn’t he come? Roke! Roke!” 

And thus a half-hour that seemed a century 
rolled away. 

The light that gleamed in the chandelier 
grew intolerable, distressing the Earl even 
when his eyes were tightly closed, and his head 
grew hot and he thought longingly how pleasant 
it would be to drink some co!d water, and to 
feel a cool hand upon his forehead. 

He conjured up these fancies until he be- 
came almost delirious, 

In his pain, thoughts of his snffering 
wronged wife came to his mind. 

One moment he beheld her lying at the 
bottom of the sullen river that wound among 
the Fens, and the next remembering hie valet’e 
words, he beheld her alive and well, and about 
to denounce him to the world:as her husband 
and her murderer. 

*“ No! no!” he said, crouching in bis bed, 
‘*' IT did not kill her, She wiil teil you go her- 
self. She isn’t my wife—she isn’s indeed. 
She’s only a nameiess girl, and I've the record 
quite safe,” and he felt feebly around him for 
the leaf Roke had abstracted from the register 
and jast sold to him. 

He could not find it, and ® fiercer pain 
caused him momentarily to forget it, 

At this juncture the door of his room noise- 
lesely opened, and a soft, rastling sound was 
heard in the little parlour. 

‘Ig that you, Roke? " he asked, feebly. 

The intruder came forward without reply- 
ing, and stood by his bedside, under the fall 
light of the chandelier, 

It was Natalie, 

The sick man recognized her, with sudden 
alarm, but with none of the deadly affright 
his young wife had expected, and mur- 
mured,— 

‘* Yea, she’s alive. Her blood isn’t on my 
hands, Ob, go away, Natalie, go away !”’ 

“No, Vane, I shail not go away,” answered 
his wife, in clear, ccid tones that alarmed him 
yet more than her unexpected appearance, 
‘Tam here, alive—thanke to another more 
than you—andhere I shallremain until justice 
is done me!" 

The Earl groaned. 

His despsiring utterance called Natalie's 
attention to his condition, and she discovered 
the wound upon his forehead and the fever 
flash upon his cheek at the same moment, 

‘*Go away, Natalie,” said the husband, 
almost incoherently. ‘ You are not my wife, 
and I don’t want you: I won't have you 
here!" 

Again he felt for the paper, which lay just 
beyond his reach. 


;Natalio, with gentle dignity. 





Natalie picked is up so hand to him, but 
something in its appearance decided her to 
examine it, and she unfolded it. 

Imagine her joy s3 ehe discovered its pur. 
port. 

She stood a itttle way from the bad, the 
missing leaf in her hand, and her eyes fairly 
devouring the record of ber marriage, and her 
face tranafigured with an almost holy joy. 

How Heaven bad biessed her upon that 
night. 

Within a few hours she had discovered her 
lawful, honourable parentage, and now she 
possessed proofs of her marriage. 

Glad tears sprang to her eyas, her heart 
leaped with joy, and, forgetful of she presence 
or condition of her guilsy hueband, she knelt 
besides his bed, and poured forth her grateful 
thanks to the kind Providence that had 
watched over and shielded her in ail her mis. 
fortunes, rewarding her at last with this ex. 
ceeding great joy. 

And then she arose, folded the paper, put it 
in her bosom, and came closer to her hus. 
band. 

‘Eimer, dear,” she said, softly, feeling a 
tenderness even for him in that moment. 
‘s How did you hurt your forehead? Do yor 
feel very ill?’ 

“Yes,” he answered, faintly, ‘‘very ill, 
Send for doctor—deotor—Nat——”’ 

His voice faltered, and hie senses seemed tc 
melt away. 

In a dream, as he thought, he felt Natalie’s 
soft hand upon his forehead and heard her 
pitying exclamations, felt her bathing and 
binding his wound, and smoothing his pillows, 
and finally preseing a kiss upon his face, and 
he was conscious of a vague pleasure at being 
thus ministered to and by her. 

And then he heard her softly cross the floor 
and pull the bell cord, and return to hic 
Bide. 


Then the dream faded and all was blank- 
nese, 

He Isy there motionless as if dead, and 
Natalie listened to his low breathing, fearing 
that life had departed; bat in a moment she 
was reassured, 

He had only fainted. 

She was obliged to ring again before her 
summons was answered, and the second time 
she gave a furious peal, which had the cffect 
of bringing a servant to her within a few 
minutes. 

She vpened the door to him herself, 

‘Lady Leopolde!" exclaimed the servant, 
an old and favourite retainer in the family. 

“T am not Lady Leopolde,” answered 
‘‘Tam Lady 
Templccombe, the wife of Lord Templecombe, 
who is very ill. His lordship has received 
gome sudden injury upon his head, and I want 
& physician summoned immediately |” 

' There is one in the house at this moment, 
ray lady,”’ retarned the puzzled servant, be- 
lieving, notwithstanding her assertion to the 
contrary, that he addressed Lady Leopolde. 
‘* Miss Wycherly was tock with & fainting: 
gpell in the library early in the evenin’, and 
a gootor has been sent for and he is here yet. 
I'll fetch him to you, my lady!” 

‘ Do so without an instant’s delay. And 
then send the housekeeper to me. And bring 
me word,” added the young wife anxious for 
Alethea, ‘‘ of Miss Wycherly's health !” 

She dismissed the servant by wave of 
her hand, and returned to the bedside of 
the Earl, ministering to him with all the 
tenderness of a loved and loving wife. : 

Only a few minutes passed when the physi: 
cian made his appesrance. 

He was a venerable old gentleman, who bad 
been for forty years the family physician of 
the Wycherlys. ei: shee 

He regarded the young wife w curiosity, 
neler her to be Lady Leopolde, bat @ 
moment's scrutiny of her fair face and bide 
eyes convinced — of his mistake, without 
abating his curiosity. : 

“J na Lady Templecombe,” said the young 
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; 
wite, flashiag under his \gazs, and fesling ik 
necessary 40 declare her posision at the outset. 
“« My husband is very ill, I think 1” 

She conducted him so the bed, and the phy- 
sician devoted hia attention to the Earl feeling 
his palee and examining his wound, 

«“ How did he receive this hurt?” he asked. 

«JT donot know. I found him in this pre. 
sent condition when I entered the room less 
shan half an hour since. He was then abie to 
speak to me, Is this wound dangerous ?”’ 

The physician looked grave and replied 


that i¢ was, and that only the tenderess | 


nursing could conduct hia lordship through 
the illnes and restore him to health, 

“ He shall have it !’’ said Natalie. ‘I will 
watoh over him night and day, and I believe 
ho will recover ! 

“We will hope so,” resarned the phy- 
sitian, turning from his patient to the young 
wife. “I understood you to name yourself 
Lady Templecombe. I did not know thas hia 
lordship was married In fact, I understood 
that be was @ suitor for the hand of Lady 
Leopside!” 

“ | bave beon Lord Templecombe's wife for 
several months,” said Natalie, quietly, ‘* Oar 
marriage has been keps seoret until now for 
private reasons!” 

“So you are the Earl's wife! Pardon me, 
my lady, bnt you might be a Wycherly your- 
self |" 

“And solami” declared the young wife, 
“T am the younger daughter of the late Lord 
Templecombe by his second wife, Amy 
Afton.” 

She spoke with a quiets aseurance that 
showed she felt her position to be unassailable, 

“Ia it possible?” ejaculated the physician, 
regarding her narrowly. “I thought you 
died in your infancy,” 

Natalie atarsed, 

“Did yon ever hear of me before?” she 
asked, 

“ Sinoe the secret has come ont, I suppose I 
am absolved from my oath to kesp silenoe,’’ 
remarked the physician, thonghtfally. ‘' Yes, 
my lady, Ihave heard of you, and essen yon, 
too, years and years ago—thongh it seems 
but yesterday.” 

Teli me what you know of me,” said Nata- 
lie, breathlessly, “Did you know my 
mother ?” 

‘Yes, and your father sigo, I have been 
the family physician of the Wycherlys so long 
shat their affuirs have become nearly as familiar 
tomeansmyown, About two years after the 
cesth of the mother of Lady Leopolde, Lord 
Templecombe came to me one day, and, 
having sworn me to the strictest secrecy, in- 
formed me that he had privately married & 
beautifal young girl of hamble birth several 
months previous to his cal! upon me, aad he 
desired my attendance upon ber. 

“As I was his family payeician he preferred 
ty services to that of another, deeming, per- 
baps, that my testimony might be of value at 
some future period. He declared that shonld 
"e unexpected child prove to be a son, he 
should immediately acknowledge his second 
wstriage, Tn the event of ite being a girl 
‘here would be no need of haste. He wag very 
Ceeirous of having an heir, baing not over- 
fond of his nephew.” 

Aa he made this allusion, the physician 
Clanced at’ the oconpant of the bed, but the 
Lazl gave no sign of consciousness. 


‘He took me with him toa pretty, secluded | 


cottage, called, I think Mount Rose," con- 

nued the Dootor, “and introduced me to an 
“00 creature who wag the aecond wife. She 
Ws Oeautifal enough to tempt a king to stoop 
= wed her, and I ceased to wonder that his 
“orcehip had wedded so soon after the death 
ct hi ‘Hess wife, J remained there until after 
he birth of their child, Unfortunately, it 
Was not sn heir, I returned home, and some 
mouths later his lordship died suddenly, wish. 
Cut ever having acknowledged his second mar- 
Fog A few monthg after his death I went 
= ount Rose to seek out his wife and child, 

Ut learned from a consumptive old woman, 


who had been the only rervant about the place, 
that her mistroags had taken the child to her 
mother’s home, where both had died. It 
seeme, however, that she survived. And so 
you are the late Lord Templecombe’s younger 
danughten ?” 

‘* Yer, ET am Amy Afion’s child,” zaid 
Natalie, somewhat proudly. ‘ Until lately I 
knew nothing of my father or his family.”’ 

“Does Lady Leopolde know of your re- 
lationship to hor?” 

‘My sister !‘’ said the Karl’s young wifo, 
with a sudden kindling of eyeandcheck, ‘' It 
ig to her I owe my knowledge of the truth— 
my dear, sweet sister.’’ 

The physician amiled approvingly upon the 
girlish enthusiasm of Natalie, acd said,— 

**'You may well be proud of her, Lady Tem- 
plecombe. She ig as pure and as good as she 
is beautifal. I am glad to find that the wrong 
bas righted itself at last, for I used often to 
think pityiogly of that sweet young girl at 
Mount Rose, whose position mnst often have 
been unpleasant. How strange isia that you 
should bear the title denied to your mother, and 
that youshould be the wife of your father’s suc- 
cessor. Strange things hapven in this world, 
Well, my lady,” he added, *‘ F will make every 
effort to save to you your husband, and I hope 
you may spend many happy years with him 
yes!” 

He retgrned to ths Karl. 





‘‘Ig Misa Wycherly very ill?” inqnired 
Natalie, following him, 


an excellent constitution, but I cannoé teli 
how her ilinega will result. Bhe will not alla: 


finished. ‘Hava vou told Vane of your dis. 
covery of Isak night?” 

‘No. I had no time, you know. Has 
anyone told you, Leo, of Aunt Alethea’s ill. 
nese?" 

‘Ig Aunt Alcthes ill?'’ cried Lady Leo- 
poldoe, the colour fading from her lovely face, 
‘t What is the matter with her?” 

“IT don’’ know. The decior is greatly 
troubled about her, and contiders her recovery 
doubtful!” 

‘‘Aunt Alethes !” exclaimed Lady Leo. 
polde, in the sharp tones of pain. ‘Oh, | 
must go to her, Nattie. My dear Aant 
Alethea! Why was I not summoned to 
her?” 

She moved towards the door, then begged 
Natalie to return 10 her room again soon, or 
to wait for her unti’ her retarn, aod ihen she 
sped along the corridora with a flee’ siep to 
the door of the ante-reom of the eastern 
tower. 

As she paused there, waiting for admiasion, 
she observed Lord Waldermere walkisg up 
and down the passage. 

The expression of his ghastly counter 
startled ber, and, as no one replied to Ber 
anmmons, she tarred to him and said,— 

“Qh, my lord, du you know auythiog of 
Aunt Alethea’s illnesa? Is she going to die?” 

“To die?” cried tha Marquia, hollowly. 
‘' Why, she oaly fainted!” 

‘‘Bat the physician thinks her recovery 





| doubefal!” 
“ She has received @ eevere shock of some | 


sor’. and she may succambangerit. She has; 


‘‘ You must be mistaken, Lady Leopolde. I 
beg your pardon, but she will not die. The 
ides is too absurd,” and hia lordship strove to 
amile. «* Way, Alethea Wycherly’s heart is 


Lady Leopolde to ha summoned, and cannot}ot sione. Die! She is only aficctiug Dlness 
bear that anyone should remain with her ex-! go that I will leave her rocf!"’ 


cept her waiting: woman.” 
;bbat Lady Leopolde shrank from him, aad 


Natalie expresaed her sorrow and anxiety. 


Nos many minutes elapsed hetore the} 


entrance of the housekeeper, and from her} 


Tne manner of the Marquis was go strange 


knocked again upon the door, bué this time 
more loudly. 
Footsteps wera heara within the ante room 


giances of sarprise at the yoang wife the good | 
docjor discovered that Natalie wen a stranger | approaching the door, and his lordship ad. 
to her. He introduced the young witeas Lady | yauced to the msiden's side, awaiting the 
Tempiecombs, and explained thas she had {appearance of old Alison with startliag eager- 
come to attend upon the Earl who was ill, ! news, 

Tho night wore on, the honcekegper ahariong} The next moment the door was cautioualy 


| 





| knew nothing of the occurrence of the night, 





Natalie's vigils, and the physician retiring $1 


the dressing-room to catch w# litsle slesp in 


patients, 


When morning oamo sie Eur! waa raving! 
in all the wildness of delirium. { 


opened a few inches, and the grim waiting. 


are J Bi | Woman peered ous, 
the intervals of his atticadance upon his two} : 


‘Your lordebip here again?” she said, 
harshly, and attempting to close the door in 
hia face, 

‘*T am here, Alison!" said Lady Leovolde, 


Listening to hia frevzied atterances, ths! putring her hand into tha aperture to prevent 


physician and Natalie learged of his combat | 


with Roke, and how his injery fad been re- 
osived, and the former ghought ia necessary to 
deepatch geome of the Castie servanis after the 
absconding valet, with a view of compelling 
hia resarn, 

We may as well remark here that Roke was 
not fonnd by hia purspers. 

Natalie's breakfast was served in one of the 
rooma heloagivg to the Earl's suite, and when 





she had concluded the repast she left her 
hushand in tae care of the worthy house. | 
keeper and hastased down to the roome of | 
Lady Laopolde. 

Her ladyship was robed for breakfast, and 


She was guite alone, and received Natalie 





with open arms, sayicg,— 

‘* You littie trnant! Have you spent the! 
night with aunt Alethea? I expeoted you tc} 
return and sleep with me!”’ 

“I couldn't, sister. Vane is dresdfuily iid. | 
Roke pushed him sgainss the table and 
injared hia head, and he ia delirions now. He 
doesn’t even know me! But see what I heave 
fonnd!” and she waved the long-lost, newly- 
Gigcovered leaf of the cburoh register above 
her head. ‘Oh, sister, dear sister, read! 
that }"’ ; 

Lady Leopolde took it, and read carefully 
the entry to which the young wife directed 
her attention. 

‘I am very glad, for your sake, Nattie,” 
she said, kissing her tenderly when she had 





tbe shorting of the portal. “I want to ace 
my aune!” 

‘* Your ladyship cannos see ber I’m sorry 
to say,’’ answered the woman, ber manner 
changing. ‘‘Ive just given her an opiate, 
and ehe must slesp.’ 

‘* Bot how ia she, Alison?” 

‘‘ No better, no worae.”’ 

* Bat what is the matter wiih her? 

‘J suspect my lady baa got her deaia- 
blow,” and the old waiting woman suppressed 
asob. ‘ She has enffered enong’ in her day, 
but never like this, poor lamb! I'm sfraid 
she's going to die!" 

“Jf you'd only iet me epeak with her!’ 
pleaded the Marquis. ‘“ Oniy one moment! 
I have something so say that will do har 
good |” 

Alison shut the door in his fane. 

With a emothercd moan the Marqnia moved 


l heavily sway from the door, and resumed hig 


weary pacing up and down she pacsage, forget- 
fu! thas Laity Leopolde atill lingered. 

Bat the maiden did not ramain long, 

If her aunt ware sleeping, it won!d be best 
to keep the Castle as noiseless as possible, 
and, with her nenal.thonghifalneas, ahe moved 
abont, giving directiona to the servants, sud 
informing the guests of the illnesees of Miss 
Wycherly and ot Lord Templecombe, 

It was a silent party that met in the break- 
fast-room that morning, 

A general gloom pervaded the establiahmont 
and settled down upon the uaually bright facea 
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of the Lady Eiien Haigh and the Misses 
Braithwaite, 

Lady Leopolde, usually the life of the 
company, was sad, and strove continually to 
repress her tears; Basil Montmaur was 
unusually grave and quiet; Sir Wilton 
Werner scarcely spoke, and Mrs. Braithwaite 
was troubled and uneasy, appearing through. 
out the meal upon the point of saying some. 
thing, which she did not find courage to 
express. 

Lord Waldemere was not present. 

_At length Mes. Braithwaite broke the 
silences, 

“My dear Lady Leopolde," she said, hesi- 
aatingly, ‘do you not think Miss Wycherly 
and Lord Templecombe are suffering from a 
contagious fever? I would not for the world 
that my girls should get it too. I think I had 
better take them home, for gnests at sach a 
time as this are only a trouble and annoyance, 
and I beg you to accompany us, and remain 
at our home until your relatives shall have 
recovered.” 

“I thank you for the invitation, Mrs. 
Braithwaite,” was the reply, “bat I can't 
leave Aunt Alethea at this time, nor my—my 
cousin,” 

Mrs. Braithwaite expreased her regret at 
this resolution, and reiterated her resolve to 
return home with her daughters. 

‘What a pity,” said Sir Wilton, trifling 
with some crumbs beside his plate. “ It is 
too bad that sickness should have come at 
this time, jas} when we were going to have our 
tableaux, too. I had counted so much upon 
seeing Miss Wycherly as Cleopatra! ” 

This remark elicited no reply. 

As the Braithwaites were going, Lady Ellen 
Haigh could not remain, and the various 
members of the party, with the exception of 
Basil Montmaaur, declared an intention of 
departing from the Castle within the hour. 

* May I stay, Leopolde?'’ igquired Basil, 
when the guests had retired to their own 
rooms. ‘Or will you banish me?” 


*'T gee no harm ia your remaining, Basil. ' 


You sre a relative, you know. Go into the 
drawing-room. I wieh to make you a oom- 
mnnication,"’ 

Montmanur obeyed, and his betrothed fol- 
lowed him, and informed him of her discovery 
of a sister, & :. 

“© Sos is the loveliest, dearest girl you ever 
saw, Busil,”’ abe said, enthusiastically. ‘She 
is Vane’s wife, and it was she whom you mis 
took for me, in a staie of somnambulism 


You have only to see her to love her. Ob, why | 


didn't I know her years ago? If paps bad only 


suffered us to grow up together! She loves me | 


already!” 

‘I should be surprised if she did not," said 
Montmanr, drawing hic betrothed nearer to 
him. ‘I don't see how she corld well help 

* Fiatierer! But [ wani to tell you ali about 
her sufferings. She has been so patient 
aiways. and she ie so gentle and refined. 
mean to keep her with me so long as we live. 
i do not think I oan ever bear to have her 
away from me.” 

She proceeded to give him the particulars of 
Natalie's adventares, aud was delighted with 
the fall and perfect sympathy her confidence 
received from her futare husband. 

“Sae shall be my sister t00, Leopolde, Tell 
ier a0, please, that her poor wounded heart 
may be comforied with the thought that she is 
among true friends,” he said, tenderly. 

Leopolde promised to convey his message. 

Before she had time to speak farther, 
Richard Layne was annouaced. 

He came in apologising for his early call, 
paying that he had brought over the jewelled 
serpent which was to play the pari of asp 
upon Cleopatra’s arm, but Lady Leopolde 
interrupted him 

“We shall have no 
Richard,” she said, sadly. ‘ Aunt Alethea is 
very ill, And Vane is delirious with fever. 
Oar guests are gcing away by the morning 
train,” 


tableaux, Uacle 


I, 


Layne's countenance fell, and he said,— 


purpose——” 
*T fear not.” 


with the bereayed young mother. 


am here,’’ he said. 





Layne. 


to talk of them.” 
“ She is sleeping, then? I will wait.” 


the carriages as the 
horses as they paw 


municate to Miss Wycherly, but feeling that 
he must see her. 

He had waited but a short time when the 
departing guests entered the drawing-room. 

‘You here, Richard?” said Lady Ellen 
Haigh, in a low tone, coming up to him. 
am glad so see you before Igo. I am sorry 
ts leave them all in such trouble here. I wish 
I might siay.” 


Wycherly's health.” 

‘* Taen you will stay here?” 

“I muet stay at my home so as to be near 
| at hand should I be wanted. Alethea 

Wycherly is as @ deat sister to me, and I cannot 
leave her. There is another thing which de- 
ony me,” and Richard thought of the missing 
oy. 

* You must do as you think best. Richard,” 
| and Lady Ellen stifleda sigh. ‘ Promise me, 
though. that you won't fight another dael with 
, Lord Waidemere. I fear that he means you 
some deadly evil, Avoid him for my sake, 
dear Richard!” 

‘*T promise to avoid him," replied Layne, 
delighted with the tender epithet attached to 
his name. “AndI will follow you to your 
home ss soon as I can, my darling Ellen. 
When I come,” he added, ‘‘ I shall claim the 
falfilment of a certain promise and bring you 
. back with me." 

The pretty widow smiled and blushed, and 
, whispered assent to his audacious remark. 

* And now good. bye, Mr, Layne,” she said, 
| aloud, giving him her hand. 

He took it, pressed it much more warmly 

. than her assumed friendly indifference would 
warrant, and relinguished it to clasp the 
plump hand of Mrs. Braithwaite, who had ap. 

. proached them in time to witness the widow's 

pretty acting. 

The adieus were at length said, final regrets 
uitered, promises to write given, and the guests 
then went out to the waiting carriages. 

Richard Layne spoke a few final words to 
his betrothed, and the carriages then rolled 
away, the luggage having gone on in a waggon. 

As they returned to the drawing-room, 
| Richard sammoned a servant and begged that 

his card might be taken up to Miss Wycherly’s 

, room, 

His command was obeyed. 

| A few minutes later, to the unbounded 
astonishment of Lady Leopolde and Bazil, the 
servant returned with the message that Miss 

| Wycherly would see Mr. Layne in her private 
parlour. 

Richard followed the servant upstairs to the 
eastern tower, encountering Lord Waldemere 
in the passage. Although startled by the Mar- 
quis’s appearance, Layne bowed coldly to him 
and knooked at the door of the ante-room. 

‘* It will do you no good,’ said the Marquis, 
hoareely. ‘ She ia very ill, and sleeping, too.” 

The door opened a little way ; Alison looked 

; Out, and exclaimed, — 


‘Can I not see Miss Wycherly? I came on 


‘*T think she will see me when she knows I 


“ Bae would not see me this morning,” re- 
| plied Lady Leopolde, almost impatiently. 
| ‘* She is too ill to think of tableaux now, Mr. , 
i And as we shall have none, it is 
soarcely worth while to disturb her slumbers 


He seated himeelf near the window, watched , 

came around, and the | 
the ground, endeavouring | 
to forget that he had no good news to com. change to the inmates of Wycherly Caatle, 


wai 


iain, Tio 


© Oh, it’s Me. Layne! Oome in, sir!" 

And to Lord Waldemere’s astonishment, 
Layne walked into the ante-room, and the 
door was locked. The Marqnis'’s wild griet 


_ The asp had but been a pretext for a private , turned ia an instant to wilder rage, and with 
interview with Alethea, to blind the jealous |a gratified laugh, he turned on his heel and 
eyes of Lord Waldemere, and Richard could | went to his own room. 

hardly bear his disappointment st not seeing i 
her. He had not expected the tableaux to | 
take place, after the logs of little Arthur, and 
is was of him he had now come to converse | 


OHAPTER XLY. 


| 
I fear to die. And were it in my power, 
By suffering of the keenest racking pains, 
To keep upon me still these weeds of nature, 
I could such things endure that thou would st 
marvel, 
; And cross thyself to see such coward bravery. 
For oh! it goes against the mind of man 
To be turned out from its warm wonted home, 
Ere yet one rent admits the winter's chill. 
Joanna Baillie. 


A rorTNicaT passed, bringing with it little 


Mise Wycherly did not once leave her own 
apartments, and saw no one excepting her 
,faishfal nurse, the physician, and Richard 
| Layne, who came to her every day to tell her 
, that Arthur had not been found. 

Tae search for the missing boy had flaggea, 
for Layne believed he had come to hia death 
\by some accident, and the bereaved young 

mother thought that in a moment of jealous 


‘It ia best that you should go, dear. I will ‘ fury the Marquis had deprived the child of 
keep you informed of the state of Miss life. 


This thought it was that deprived her 
of her strength, and was wearing her into her 
ve. 

On the morning after she had been taken ill, 
j when Lord Waldemere had pleaded to be ad. 
mitted into her presence, he had been upon 
| the point of confessing the child's abduction, 
and had thought of going for him that very 
day, bat the admission of Richard Layne to 
jher apartments had aroused all hia former 
| desire for revenge, and he had resolved to let 
her suffer until the measure of her grief should 
be complete. 3 

Moody and silent, therefore, the Marq1i: 
hauuted the psasage leading to her rooms, 
glowering at Richard Layne each time he 
passed inside the door of the antechamber, 
or wandered about the grounds, or dashed 
across the country upon his half-tamed steed, 
quietly unconscious that the family would 
have preferred his departure to his presence 
at the Custle during their season of gloom. 

Oaly once did his lordship visit little 
Arthur at his school, and then the child had 
asked him so many questions about his 
mother, and had begged so earnestly to be 
taken to her, that he had resolved not to go 


ain. 

We have said that A'ethea saw no one save 
her necessary attendants and Richard Layne, 
but we must not forget to state that she had 
oncs given audience to Lady Leopolde and 
Natalie, had carefaily examined the proofs of 
her late brother's second marriage and of 
Natalie's birth, and had welcomed Amy 
Afton'e child as her niece, commending the 
coucee adopted by the elder sister. 

Sne had rejoiced in the discovery of the 
lately missing leaf of the charch register, and 
it was by her advice and command that the 
Earl's wife was known thenceforth as Lady 
Templecombe. . b 

“It is not necessary to wait until Vane re- 
covers, my dear,” she said to the timidly pro- 
testing wife. ‘‘When he gets well he shall 
find you established here aa hia wife, and his 
confesaion will be easier. The discovery that 
you are his own cousin, and Lady Natalie 
Wycherly by birth, will put to rout all his de- 
signa of disowning you!” a 

‘And so aa the sister of Lady Leopolde an 
the wife of Lord Templecombe, Natalie took 
her righéfal — at the Castle and by her 
husband's bedside. 

Daring the fortnight that bad passed since 
his conflict with Roke, the Earl had battled 
with 8 consaming fever which had never for 
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one moment relaxed its grasp u his brain, 
or ceased to course along his ve 

He raved of the scene upon thelittle wooden 
bridge ning the river near the Fens, and 
declared that he had not intended to kill 
Natalie, that she was not his wife, that she 
could prove nothing, and then he talked of 
remorse, of a never dying fear, and asked, 
with eyes standing out in their sockets, if it 
were true that the dead could return and 
haunt their murderer, 

At such times, it was the band of the ill- 
used wife that smoothed his forehead, and her 
sweet, low voice that talked soothingly to him, 
oslming even his wildest frenzies, 

As we have said, Natalie’s love for him had 
utterly died out. 

She would have been more or less than 
human could her heart have clung in tender 
reverence to the man who had deceived her, 
deserted her, and attempted to murder her. 

Bat as she bent over him and listened to 
his wild words of remorse, and watched the 
fever-flash upon the cheek she had once so 
fondly kissed, and shrank from the vacant 
glance of the blue eyes that once had beamed 
80 lovingly upon her, she forgot that he had 
but lately declared that he had never loved 
her, forgot all that was unpleasant in their 
past, and tried to recall again the glamour of 
those Eden like days of the precedir g sammer, 

Bat she was no longer the thoughtless girl 
whom he had wooed and won near Afton 
Grange. Saffering and adventure had 
matured her into womanhood, which was 
more lovely by far than her girlhood, because 
of the sweet gravity of her brow, the thonght- 
ful depths of her blue eyes, and the gentle- 
ness of her manner, 

And so she could no more bring back the 
love that had gone than she could feel re- 
newed trust and confidence in him, 

Yet she was not without pity for him, and 
with all the devotedness and faithfal care 
of an affectionate wife she ministered to his 
wants, watched over him and soothed him, 
scarcely giving herself needful rest and 
change of scene. 

But at the end of the fortnight there 
came & change. 

Is was evening, and the Iamp burned 
dimly, that its light might not disturb the 
patient who tossed restlessly upon his couch, 
The fragrant odour of freshly burned pas- 
tilles overpowered the sickly scent of medi- 
cines, and one window stood partly open, 
giving pure air to the occupants of the 
room, 

Natalie bent over the coucb, a scent. bottle 
in kcr hand, the contents of which she was 
sprinkling in perfamed spray upon the hot 
pillow and npon the unmoistened brow of 
her husband. 

“Doctor,” she ssid, in a low tone, with- 
out pausing in her task, ‘I wish you would 
Btep here a moment,” 

The physician arose from the easy-chair in 
which he had spent the last hour—for he 
stayed almost continually in the Earl’s room 
now—and came by the bedside, followed by 
the housekeeper. 

‘Is there any change?" he asked. 

“I think he ig not quite so restless," 
answered Natalie, ‘ His strengih seems to 
be leaving him,” 

‘‘ The fever. strength,” returned the doctor, 
feeling his patient's pulse. ‘“ Your ladyship 
is right. The fever is leaving him. He wiil 
s00n fall asleep, from which he will awaken 
faved or——"’ 

He did not complete the sentence. 

_ He kept hia fingers upon the wrist of the 
Lerl, an easy task, for the patient's move. 
ments had become less violent, his utterance 
more infrequent and disconnected, and a look 
of weariness beoame perceptible upon his hotly 
flushed face, 

Natalie sct away the scent-bottle. 

Half-an-hour passed, and the Earl’s tones 

ad ceased, and he had fallen into a slamber 


&0 profound, that his young wife bent over ' 


ao again and again to listen to his breath. 


ft was the first time he had slept since his 
illness had come upon him, 

The housekeeper retreated to the farther 
corner of the room to pray in silence that the 
Earl might not be out off in his prime, but 
— to renew life and happiness with his 

e. 

The physician walked the floor in his list 
slippers, and thought of the Wycherlys he had 
tended in ‘their illness, and wondered if the 
Earl would die, or be raised as by a miracle 
from his couch to take again his place among 
his fellow men. 

And Natalie, with her husband’s nerveless 
hand clasped in her own, sat beside the low 
French bedetead, and prayed for his recovery, 


and looked forward to a oalm, loveless life | 


with him. 

In that long and weary vigil she set aside 
all the hidden and half-recognised dreams of 
her inner soul, and nerved herself to meet her 
future with womanly patience and fortitude. 
To keep faithfully the vows which she, at 
least, had taken in good faith at the altar ; to 
be a true and faithful wife to him who had 
repulsed and so terribly wronged her; to walk 


by hia eide through weary years in unfaltering | 


kindness and cheerfalness—to these nobles 
displays of a truly Christian spirit Natalie 
edccated herself in those dark hours, and a 
blessing from above descended upon her. 

The hours wore on, and atill the Esrl slept. 

The doctor bent over him each time that 
his pacings brought him to the couch, but 
there was no change. 

The housekeeper’s tongue had faltered in its 
prayers, and she had yielded to the weariness, 
falling asleep. 

Glancing at her, the pbysician said, in a 


she would have seen that he also was suffering 
from some overwhelming agitation, 

“ That is all, except that our engagement is 
at an end!" 

Lady Alicia sprang to her feet, 

“ What!" she exclaimed, 

Habert repeated the words as calmly as ke 
could, but he did not look at her, 

“JT don't understand,” faltered Lady Alicia. 
“Does she give any reason for this extra- 
ordinary decision?” 

None; but she says that nothing on earih 
would induce her to marry me now.” 

He walked to the window and looked oui, 
80 that his hostess should not see hia face, Tt 
he had not been utterly overcome by the 
|humiliation of Lettice’s dismiceal, he would 
‘never have taken Lady Alicia into hia confi- 
dence like this; but as a matter-of-fact his 
, Senses were partly numbed by the eurprise 

of the morning's events, and even yet he waa 
j not himeelf, 

Lady Alicia also was puzzled, although & 
great load was suddenly lifted from her. Ber 
‘heart was beating well nigh as quickly as 
, when she entered the room; but it was with 
very different sensations ! 
| be laid one small white hand on his arn. 

‘‘Tell me all, Hubert,” sho said, gentiy. 
‘‘ You know how deep an interest I take in 
your welfare, and if you are in tronble, «4 
least I can give you my sympathy.” 

* You are very good; but, at the presev 
moment, Iam incapable of coherent thougt* 
lor epeech. My mind is in a chaos, and uni 

I have seen Sir Wilfred, I bad better hols 
‘my tongue, I think,” he returned, with « 
i bitter laugh—unlike any she had ever hearii 
from the lips of gay, bright, débonnair Habert 
' Elloamere. 

He had not long to stay. Ina few minutes 





low tone,— | Siz Wilfred came in, snd Lady Alicia, after 


‘Had your ladyship nct better retire? You} 
have not slept since yesterday, and you will | 


be utterly exhausted by morning. I will take 
your place, and awaken you at the least change 
in the Earl.” 

The young wife shook her head, and pointed 
to her hand, about which her husband's 
fingers had faintly curled themselves in his 


sleep. 

rs cannot leave him,” she answered, “If 
he should not recover I should never forgive 
myself for not watching over him at the crisia 
of his disease. And if he should get well I 
shall but have dcne my duty.” 

The physician yielded to her wish, and 


waiting in order to give Hubert a charce of 
| inviting her to share the interview, tock her 
| departure on seeing there was no prospect cf 
such an invitation being given. 

Hubert breathed a sigh of relief, as the 
door closed behind her. 

‘Sir Wilfred, I am in great trouble,” be 
began, abruptly. 

‘* My dear boy, I see you are,” answered the 
Baronet, kindly. ‘*And if I can do anythir¢ 
!to help you, I shall be only too glad.” 

‘Thank you. I osme over to you for help 
/ and information, and I have no doubt you wil! 
give me both. This morning 1 had a letter 








‘from Miss Rofford,” 
| «Thank Heaven for that!” interrupted Siz 
Natalie bad greatly puzzled him si first. , Wilfved, who had been sericensly concerned 
She had been uuremittivg in her attentions about Letty’s disappearance, and had 
upon her husband, and failed ir nothing that, been untiring in hia efforts to trace her, 
the most loving wife could have done, but she, “ You will remove a great arxiety, if yon osn 
had never caressed the wasted hand she now assure me of ber safety.” 
held, had never kissed the fevered brow, had | “ She is eafe enough I¢ seeme she ew ore 
never wept over the restlesa form, had never of the advertisementa T inserted in the daily 
implored him to save her husband, as loving; papers, «ffering a Jarge reward for any 
wives were apt to do. I seagee Pasay ay go ae — “¥ a 
. sbe writes to tell me to withdraw all these 
(To be continued.) advertisements immediately.” Hobert then 
; went on to repeat the parte of Lettice’s com- 
i munication, that he had already told Lady 
Alicia, and added, “ In conclusion, she referr: d 
| me toa letter from her solicitor, which, she ssid, 
I should receive by the same post as her own,’’ 
'* From her solicitor!” repeated Sir Wilfred, 
in amazement, 
CHAPTER XXtill, “ Yes, a man named Fesroll we writes to 
’ . :inform me that his client, Miss Lettice 
ee ee Trevelyan, commonly called Lettice Rofford, 
Lavy Acta sank into an arm chair, which! claims the whole of the Ellesmere estates, 
happened to be standing near, and it was under a will exeonted by Isabel Ellesmore, 
some minutes ere she could control h<rself! near'y twenty years ago.” 
sufficiently to speak, Her lips were dry, and; ‘Great Heavens!” ‘xclaimed the Baronet, 
she had to moisten them before the words starting backs pace, ‘Ie this possible? ’ 
came through. ‘Here is the letter, read it for yonrself, 
“What does Miss Rnofford say in her and then you will see that I have simply 
letter?” stated the facts." 
Simply that she is in London, and desires | He handed the epistle to Sir Wilfred, who 
me to cease any farther search for her.” read it from beginning to end, Hubert watch- 
“Ts that all?” ing him closely the while, 
Hubert bit his lip bard. If my lady had! “ Rather hard lines to have my promised 
not been £0 wrapped up in her own arxietics,' wile aud my catates taken away from me at 


resumed his walk. 
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one blow, eb ?”’ be said, with grim irony, that 
was meant to conceal his bitter pein, 

‘Hard lines, indeed, if it really comes to 
that.’ returned the Baronet, wriasging his 
hand in silent sympathy. ‘* Bot is cannot— 
it must not! We muet come to some 
arrangement with this lawyer.’ 

* Arrangement!” echoed Hubert; ‘ Then 
am i to understand that you believe in the 
existence of this will to which he refers?” 

‘‘Tam afraid I cannot doubs it. You see 
lie says it ie in his hands at the present 
moment, and a soliciter would hardly make 
an assertion of that kind, if such were not the 
onse.”’ 

‘* Bat it is a forgery, it must be a forgery!”’ 
cried Hubert, vehementiy. ‘Iexbel Elles- 
mere would never bave perpetrated such an 
act of injuetics towards me!” 

‘‘leabel Ellesmere was & woman who 
cannot be jadged by the ordinary standards of 
honoor and honesty." ssid Sir Wilfred, 
gravely, ‘And you must remember that she 
never showed any kindly feeling tc you 
personally. On the contrary, she refused to 
ict you come to the Grange daring her liie- 
time 

** Bat I was ber heir.” 

‘* Yes, only the estates were not entuiled ; 
sherefore, she conald leave them to whom she 
liked,’ 

Bat why shon! 
a girlof whom ah 
persisted Haber. 

Line Baronet hesitated, then quickly made 
up his mioad that the time had come, when it 
Ay r 
of Is 
that he wonld see the connection between 
them and Lestic 


the leave them to Loettice, 
nad never even heard?" 


ro, Habert listening in a species of stapefac.- 
t nb 

At the same time,” said Sir Wiifred, as 

finished, “although I have very little 

: of the genuineness of the will. | am by 

ane certain that the law would uphold 

Mise Ellesmere wag undoubivedly eccentric, 

aif the county believed her mad, You 

+ have no dfficaly in calling witnesses to 

prove thie, and in all likelincod you could 
upeet the will.” 


Do you think I woold descend to aucha 


: pliable to every impression,” 


highest in the land—as coronet, of even the 
ducal strawberry leaves! And yet I wouid 
bave staked my very aoul on her faith!” 

He groaned as ha finished speaking, and 
leaned his head om his foided arms, Poor 
Habert! Life had- hitherto shown him its 


threatened to overwhelm him, 

‘* Don’t give way like this, Eliesmere,” said 
Sir Wilfred, after a pause. “Sve Lettice 
yourseif |” 

‘' What is the good?" 

‘* You would Hear what-she has to aay.’’ 

“— have heard elready—from her letter. 
| Nothing could be plainer or framker, I can 
accuse her of no beating abont the bush. She 
simply says she will not marry me. There is 
no getting behind shat!” 

“Bat perhaps she has been prejadiced 
against you?” suggested the Baronet again, 
rather helplesely. 

‘She wae not the sort of girl to les other 
people prejudice her. She was strong, and 
capable, and self-reliant, not yielding and 


*“ That is true, 


Bat she professed to love 
you?” 





, took me into her confidenoe. 


yed him to teli the young man the story | 
sabel Ellesmere aud O:to Trevelyan, 80 | 


| the table 


paltry depth ac that?" cried the young man, | 


raarn? 


ily. “It Isabel] Etlesmere intended to 
leave ber property to Otto Trevelyan's 
faughs 


r, les her do so in Heaven's name! | 


\fcer all, she was trying to right a wrong, | 


agh it wae & poor, sowardly way of making 
roparation; bat I would bs the last man ia 
ihe world to tuke advantage of a legal quibble, 
in order to obtain a foriuaoe that belonged of 
yight to someone else. Besides,’’ he added, 
his voice breaking down, “ what is all the 
h of the Indus to me without Lettice?” 

Sic Wilfred did not speak. His heart was 
aching at the sight of the poor feliow's grief, 
and yet he was eo puzzled by this action on 
Lsttice’s part, that he wa: at a loss for words. 
‘Do you think, that if I had suddenly been 
crested emperor of the world, it would have 
made one iota of difisrence to my feelings for 
her?” exclaimed Habert, with a vehemence 
that waa almost fierce, ‘I loved her so well 


| that at last he was able to defend Lettice. | 
As briefly and succinctly ag possible he did | 


Haberé broke into « bitter laugh. 


‘*Professed, yes! Bat she was poor then, 
and I was rich.” 

“Don’és say thae” 

‘Heaven knows I would cut my ¢ongue out 
rather than have to say it; bus what other 
conclusion is left ms? Besides, she never 
She never 
mentioned thia atory of her father and Isabel 
Eilesmere to me.” 

‘* Because she thought it would grieve you 
to know it,'’ put in the Baronet, eagerly, glad 


“It wag partly by my own advice she kept | 
silence.” 


fairest side, and the suddenness of the change | 





Habers looked incredulous, 

‘** Aad yes she date given by Mr, Ferroll, as; 
thse one on whieh she discovered the will, was j 
the very afternoon you aud she were at the} 
Grange together,” he said, referring to the 
solicitor’s lesser, which was still lying open on 
“If she bad behaved honodrably, 
she would have made her discovery public 
without delay.” 

Of course, Haters kuew nothing about the 
will being sealed up’ in an envelops, and 
directed to Marsis; which, as the reader is 
aware, was the reasun why Lettice kept 
silence respecting it. 

** Does she give any explanation of why she 
left this house so saddeniy, and kep’ us all in 
ignorance of where she was?” asked Sir 
Wilfred. 

‘*Not a word; bat i¢ seema to ms that her 
reasons ars patény enough. She wanted to 


| make sure that this will was ali right, and so 


the very day after I lefs England, she went to 
London in order to make the necessary 
inquiries, The mystery of it all is as clear as 
daylight, is it nos?" 

He waited wistfally enough for the Baronet 
to speak, bat no anawer was forthcoming. 


| The latter would have given a good deal to be 


that [ should have gloried in laying wealth, | 


and fame, and honour at her fest; and yet, 


when she finds herself mistress of a few paltry | 


thonwsods a. year, she throws me over like an 


old glove—toages mie on one side with as little 


oompunotion, sd she would fling away a faded | 


Jaren tf 
4 


That i¢ woman's love for you!” 
‘Don't take such a bitter tone, Habert," 


Sir Wilfred, ‘‘ There ia a mistake some- 
va, Depend upon it, Lettics is acting 
ter some evil inflcenos—this lawyer, | 


perhepe,”’ 
“And what difference would that maka, 
oven if it wera trae? No. She is ambitious, 


of rank and grandeur opening hefore ber, that 


Ive 


able to contradict him, and Hubers would 
have given a good deal to be contradicted ; but, 
in good trath, appearances were séerribly 
against Letiice, and in his heart, Sir Wilfred 
already stigmaticed her as an ambitious, 
designing girl, who had accepted Hubert when 
she was a poor governéss for the sakes of his 
money, and now threw him over in the hope 
of making a betéer match. 

There was @ loog interval, during which 


oe 


letier 10 yourown lawyer, Mr. Maxwell, and {ot 
him ack ashe thinks best.” 

‘“‘ Which would be to fight tooth and nail to, 
the estates!” 

ae probably. And he would be quit, 


‘* From his point of view, perhaps, not from 
mine. I tell you after thie, I have no gors of 
desire to retain them, even if I conld do g; 
legaKy. No, I will write to him, and teli him 
to manage the business for me’; buvif he is »? 
opizion that the will was really made by Miss 
Ellesmere, he is nos to move a etep farther ip 
the matter. I will go, and Lettice shall reign 
in my stead, aud everybody will ory, ‘Ths 
king ia'dead, long live the queen!’ That i: 
the way of the world, isn't is?" 

‘' There is no reason why it shonld be in 
this particular inatance, and I don’t like ty 
hear you apesk in thas cynical tone, Haber: 
Even if you lose your money, you still hay; 
youth, aud health, and strength.” 

Habert turned upon him fiercely, 

“And what will they avail me? Ths 
money is the least loss; thongh, I confess, | 
wae proud of my neme, and she fineold lands 
that had come down from many generation: 
of Ellesmeres. Bat in losing my love, I hav: 
lost far more. Ali my truet in human nators 
is gone. I shall never again believe that trash, 
aud purity, and tenderness can be found in 
women, Waat becomes of my future I cars 
nothiog. Ati chance of happiness ig over fo: 
me, and I ama hardened sgaind’s fate itself, tor 
it Can scarcely nit me eo hard in the tutare a3 
it has already done in the pact. If I weres 
ooward, I would go and pnt & bullet through 
my brain; bat anluckily [ am not, so I maa 
live on, and gria and bear it aa best I can !-’ 


—--= 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


TAKING POSSESSION; 


A raw daye atter the interview recorded in 
the jast chapter, L-ttice sat in the sitting. 
room of her lodgings in Brunewick-equare. 
waiting for the arrival of Mr. Ferroll, whom 
she had appointed to see at four o'clock, 

She was dressed in deep mourning, and her 


face was very pale; but perhaps ner beauty 
Was more striking than it had ever been. It 
had ohanged in character, is is true; there 
was no longer the bright, glad young girlish 
radiance, that had taken Habert Etiesmere's 
hears captive in the garden at Woodside 
eighteen months ago; but in its place had 
come & queeniy digaity, that made her 100k 
like some young empreas. 

Ths trouble sha had gone through, had lefs 
its outward impress upon her in the sad 
drooping of her sweets, red lips, and a certain 
gravity in the lovely eyes. To herself she 
seemed ten years older than on the day she 
left Aldham Mount, and went forth to meet 
the sin and sorrow that had cast its blighi 
over her life. P 

Her troubles had followed on each other in 
snoh swift anccession. Firat the discovery 0- 
| Habert Etleamere’s treachery, and shen th: 
lawfal tragedy of poor Maroia’s end. If 
| Lottice lives to b¢ a handred years old, she 
| will never forges shat terrible moment, when 
|Mr. Forroil sold her of her sister's suicide. 
| Is seemed ag if all the youth froze up in her 
; bosom, leaving her hard and cold, and eager 
for only one thing, retribation on the betrayer 
‘of Marcia, who had aleo—morally, though not 





neither of the two men spoke. Aé last Sir | legally—been her murderer ! 


Wiltred said,— 


‘*What are you going to do in answer to | sacred daty. 


this letter of Mr. Ferroll's?"’ 


“ Write and tell him I'll clear out of the| seemed to her just and righteous. 


To poor Letsy’ shis represented itself as ® 
Tae old Hebrew doctrine of 
“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
Should 


| Grange to-morrow morning, and he can come| Hubert Elleemere live on in riches, and 
_ sud take possession as soon as he liket,”” was |luxary, and honour, while his victim lay in 


| the reckless rejoinder. 
hike the rest of her sex, and now she sees vistas | 


** Nonsense! 
sort.”’ 

“ Wheat shonld ron nfvisa then 2?” 
© Your 360 lau v 


1 % 


her nameless grave, branded with an eternal 


You will do nothing of the|stigmaofshame? No, a thousand times, n0! 


Aud so she resbived apon a course df action 
that nnésr ordinary erermistarce, she would 





for vevd on tha have stuck from, and iy was nothing more 
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nor less than depriving Hubert of the heritage 
of which she knew he was so proud. 

Oaly in this way could she avenge her 
siater’s wroogd On the man who had been the 
cause of them. 

She started slightly as the door opened, 
and the smutty-faced young person who 
acted as maid of all work in the lodging. house, 
announced,— 

‘s Mr, Ferroll!” 

“Well?” she said, questitmingly, as. the 
solicitor shook hands, and then:seated: himee!f 
opposite to her. 

“T have an important. communication for 
you,” he returned, in rathers, grandiose: voiom: 
«I went to sea Mr, Maxwell, who: is; Mz. 
Elleamere’s lawyer, this: morning, according 
to arrangement, and he: informed’me: that it 
was his client’s wish to: give cp-possesaion of 
the Ellesmere estates tovyou at once,” 

Lettice drew a sharp breasir; she had not 
counsed on such au easy: victory as thia; At 
least she. thought: Hubert would make: an 
effort to retain his-forsune; 

‘‘ They see they have-nota leg to: stand on,"’ 
continued Ferroll, who had never had-his 
fingers in such’ a big pie before, and was’ very 
prood. of the: part: he wae playing in this 
cause céléores “Mix, Maxwell convinced 
himeeit: whet the: will was genuins, and se 


there was no;morety be said. Ailyou have io | 


do now is:to fix: a day for going down to the 
Graags, and talking formal possession,” 

Letvice looked away so that the solicitor 
should not nosice-tite buming fiush that rose 
so her face and was enecesded almost 
immediately by a deadly pallor: 

“Mast I do this?” she asked, faltering s 
littis. 

“Certainly, You ought to make a semi- 
public entry, 80 as to show everybody that abe 
Grange has & new owner.” 

Fors moment Lettice qusiled. Is seemed 
io her the ordeal would be almost more than 
she could bear. Then her native spirit came 
to her sid, and she said, firmly,— 

“Very well; then we will fix next Mondzy 
for going down. Will that do?” 

‘' Perfeotly.” 

* You willaccompany me?" 

“ Asguredly, if you wish it!” 

“IT do wish it.’ I wish you to act as my 
agent, and manage all my affairs for me, if 
you will be so good?” 

Mr, Ferroll bowed, and blessed* the day 
when good fortune had guided Letsy's steps to 
hig office. He bad not much of a practice, 
and the agency of an estate like Ellesmere 
meant. perfect windfall to him. 

“ There is one thing I wish'to mention,”’ he 
said, with some little embarrasement. ‘ [ 
observe you always sign yourself? ‘ Lettice 
Rafford.’ In future it will be necessary for you 
to take your proper name—Lettice Trevel. 
yan!” 

And so it was aa Miss Trevelyan that onr 
heroine—for, in spite of her pride and’ self: 


will, Letty ie still our heroine—made her | 


Sppearance at Ellesmere Grange. 

_ Mr. Ferroll had been down there a few days 
before, and hastily got together a’smull staff 
of servants, and these stood drawn up in a 
double line in the hall when she alighted 
from the carriage that had been sent to the 
station to meet her. 

Bhe walked between them with her head 
well uplitted and with a firm footstep—thouzh, 
in effect, her heart was beating almost to 
suffoostion for all her self:possessed exterior. 
She felt like one in a dream as.she found her 
self entering Elleamers Granvene itamistress— 
Ellesmere. Grange, where the. tragedy. of her 
mother’s lile had. besa. played, where Marcis's 
baby had been bore, and where Habert had 
reignecyan master, 

Was @ depressing day outside: the. gray. 
sutamual skies hang low and leaden; damp 
mists rosefrom the fields, and the ain was folk 
of clinging moisture, At the:bess of times the 
Grange was not a cheerfal place ; bat on a 
day like this it was absolutely repulsive. 

‘We bid you welcome home, miss!" said 





; Strange, cold voice, utterly unlike her own. 


| thia meeting; bat .as fate haa thrown us 


| 





| has been a oruel one—how cruel you can 


the oldest and most respsctable-looking of 
the women servants, coming forward and 
curtseying—as she bad been told by Mr. 
Ferroll to do. He also bad suggested: this 
speech, and perhaps is was on that account 
that is sounded mechanical and psrrot-like 
as if it had been a lesson, 

Certainly there was no spontaneity in it, 
neither was there anything oordial in the 
expression of the other servants. Aa a 
matter of faci, they were all prejudiced 
against this new mistress, in spite of her 
youth and beanty. She was an interloper, 
they said, who had turned the rightfal heir 
ous of his home, and they were aii sorry for 
the handeome young man whose place she had 
taken, 

Mz. Ferroll- stayed to afternoon tes, but he 
seared less bright than usual; and a listle 
later took bis leave and drove back to the 
hotel'st Stanford, where he was potiing up, 
Thus. Lesticos was left alone, and no sooner 
lad’ sho hesxd the door close behind the 
rolicitor than she wrapped herecif up in « 
cloak, and determined to: go outside into the 

rounds. 

“Tf I stay here: all by myself snd do 
nothing but think I shall go mad,’ shoe 
mnttered, as she let herself ont, aaobserved by 
the servants, who were ail having tes in their 
own paré of the building. 

There was a small shrubbery to the Isfs. of | 
tha house; and thither she went, shivering a} 
little asshe stepped on the sodden carpet of | 
fallen leaves thas: strewed the ground, and | 
looked up through the bare boughs to the! 
lsad-coloured sky. 

Suddenly she paused, for in the path before 
her, standing quite stili, and Iookiog at ber 
fixedly, was Habert Eliesmere. 

Her first impulse was to tatn baok; bat it 
seemed as if her strength had all in a minute 
deserted her. A mist swam before her eyes, 
and she feared she was going to fall. It wad 
only by ® supreme effort that she recovered 
herself, 

‘* Let me pass, if you please!” ahe said, ing 





At least, she told herself, he should not 
suspect how entirely. his presenee- had 
unnerved her. 

Bat Hubert, did not move, 

“No,” he.said, quietly ; ‘'I did not seek 


together once micre. 1 do nos feal inclined to 
go away until I have exchanged a iew words 
with you.” 

Thus they greeted each other, and only as 
faw short weeks ago she had Iain in his arms, 
while be rained kisses on her lips, her brow, 
her hair, and both had vowed a love that 
should live through all-eternity ! 

Perhaps the remembrance of that last good- 
bye came to them while they stood there 
under the sombre skies, with the autumn 
misia about them, and a,chill more deadly 
than ausama at their hearia, 

‘*T never thought the time would come 
when we should meet like this,” said Hubert, 
aod there was & passion of regret in his voice. 
“ Lottice, Lettios, tell me I hava-been dream. 
ing? Tell me you never meant thas cruel 
nae you wrote tome! Tell me you love me 
atill!" 

He came nearer.ad he spoke, and held-out 
his arms entreatingly. He had resolved 
bsYorehand thas no such words aa these 
should issue from his lips. Shs had treated 
him with a confumely and inanlt thas he 
would not show to the veriest wreteh in-all the 
wide work, and. his pride would not permit 
him to appeal againss it! 

Vain resolve! Ag he once more stood in 
her presence, with her lovely eyes looking 
upon him, and the spell of ber beauty stronger 
than ever, the old love rose in his heart like a 
mighty torrent sweeping everything before it. 

‘‘ Ah, darling ! darling!’’ he cried, and he 
seized her forcibly in his arms, and pressed 
fierce kisses on her lips, ‘‘ you have only 
been trying me all thia time; but the ordeal 


never know! Yon have hambled my pride 
into the very dust; bat all she same, I love 
you; I cannot liva without you! Take the 
estates, the money, everything, and 1 will be 
content if yon wili ouly give me yourself!” 

For just s moment the force of hia 
passion carried her away with it. The bicod 
began ¢0 course through her veiaa with the old 
well. known rapture; every pules in ber body 
thrilled under the influsnes of hia touch. She 
despised and svorned bim; she had tried her 
very best to hate him; and yes. all her cfforte 
hadjbeen in vain, for nis power over her waa 
still'almoat irresiatible. 





Aimost—not quite! Wo have sakatehed 
Letéy'’s character very inadequately if the 
reader: canno® gnesad that te girl's vride 
revolied against her own weskness. Liven sa 


Hubsrt's words. of lova fell on her car the 
remembrance of Marcia cama back to her, 
stinging her like a venomoue reptile, anda 
bringing with it a sharp pang of remoree, 
ioasnicch as she had forgotten, even for a few 
kecond?, her task of avengisg her siater’a 
wrongs. 

Doubtlese Habert had raurmured jast such 
words aa these in poor Marcia’a ears during 
those first days of his courtship at Woodside 
These very arcos that now heid Letiice hac 
entwined Marcia, Those pleading eyes had 
told their eloquent tale jast az passionately 
then as they did now! 

With s sudden movemens Lettice shook 
herself violently free from his embrace, She 
looked like a young tigress as she faced him 
from a little distanc:, her hands prsesed 
against her heaving bosom, her eplencid grey 
eyes flashing like iridevcens jewels 

‘s How dare you inenlt me with your yows 
of love when I bave already declarcd how 
distasteful they are to me?” she cried 
pantingly, white Habers fell back a few pacze 
utterly astounded by this sudden fary. ‘ Dic 
you not get my letter in which I told you th 
nothing would induce me to becorna sons 
wife?” 

“T got it—yes.” 

“Then why do you nob abide by ive con- 
tents?" 

‘Because I am a fool, I suppose,"’ he re- 
turned, moodily. ‘‘ Because I fiad it.diflionts 
even yet to believe thay any woman coulddind 
it in her heart to be as perfidions as you have 
been.” 

‘‘ Perfidious—1?” she exclaimed. Then she 
broke inio a bitter langh. ‘As any rate, L 
have paid you back in your own coin.” 

‘TI do not understand you.” 

She said nothing, but the scorn in her sje 
wad absolutely scathing. 

‘* At least,” he said, “‘ my love for you has 
never wavered.” 

‘‘Beoause it is fresh and vew. Other 
women perhaps could tell a different tale!” 

His face flashed redly, then an idea seemed 
to strike him, and ke exclsimed,— 

“] think I am beginning to understand: 
Lady Alicia has been telliog you-—” 

But he came toa fallutop, It wae difficals 
+o put into words what Lady Alicia might 
have told her that could change her thas. 

“Tiady Alicia has told me nothiaog at all to 
your disadvantage,” she returned, ivily. 

“Then, in Heaven's name, what made you 
turn me off aa you did?” 

She did’ not answer. Should she tell him 
the truth now, at this moment? Alas! the 
thought of Marcia brought with it such ex- 
quisite pain, that she doubted whether ehe 
could mention her name without breaking 
down. 

And so the golden opportunity passed, 
never again to return, 

While she hesitated Hubert spoke once 
more, 

“As for Ellesmere, you are welcome to if, 
I have enjoyed being a rich man for a little 
over twelve months, but I was # poor one for 
five-and-twenty years before that, and it is no 
special hardship to become a poor one again. 
I bear you no ill-will inasmuch as you have 
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[‘‘ HOW DABE YOU INEULT ME WITH YOUR VOWS OF TOVE WHEN I HAVE ALBEADY DECLARED HOW DISTASTEFUL THEY ARE TO ME!"’ SAID LETTY, PANTINGLY.} 


taken from me what I was taught to regard 
as my birthright.” 

There wae a curious look in her eyes as she 
bent forward in her eagerness. 

** Bat you loved Ellesmere?" 

* Yes.” 

* And it pained you to give it up?” 

“I confess it. And that’s not for its 
intrinsic value, but rather because it was the 
cradle of my race. There have been Elles- 
meres of Ellesmere since the days of the 
Plantegenets."’ 

**Bo you told me once before, I remember.” 

“And now the name will die out. You 
bave robbed me of everything worth living— 
my love, and my inheritance. Verily, you 
ought to be content with the evil you have 
wrought upon me!’’ 

She winced involuntarily under the grim 
but terrible irony of histone, Yes, it was true; 
she had indeed robbed him of what made life 
worth living. But it was right; it was just 
that this should be so, for had he not robbed 
Marcia of life itself ? 

Lettice eaid never a word. There is a 
point in endurance beyond which a woman 
cannot go, and ehe bad almost reached that 
point, 

The events of the day had been exciting in 
theméelves, but this interview with the man 
round whom every fibre in her being had 
twined itself, tried her infinitely more. 

Hubert watched her for a few moments, but 
there was no sign of yielding in this beautiful 
face. No mask carved in white marble could 
have been colder and more impassive. The 
very strain with which she contrived to keep 
ber expression from betraying her Jent her a 
certain hardness. And the young man sighed, 
ab one sighs over & lost illusion, 

Yes, he had made a mistake. This was not 
the sweet, coy. proud, and yet loving girl whom 
be had wooed. This was a beautifcl imperious 
woman, who cared only for wealth and power, 
and trampled love under her feet, 





Lettice turned to go, She dared not trust her. 
gelf any longer. 

“ Wait!" he cried, imperiously. ‘If we 
part now, we do indeed part for all eternity; 
and before that bsppens I wish to hear from 
your own lips that you have fooled me as no 
man was ever fcoled before. I want you to 
tell me that the paradise in which I dwelt be. 
fore I took that ill fated journey was a fool’s 
paradise, wherein you had led me for the sake, 
not of myself, but of my money and position. 
I want to probe my folly to its utmost depths 
— just as a surgeon probes a wound before he 
cauterises it—and then I will go away, and 
pray to Heaven that I may look upon your 
face no more.” 

Lettice leaned against the green, rain- 
soddened trunk of a tree for eupport, while 
her breath came im quick gasps. Surely, no 
woman had ever been so tortured before! On 
the one side her debt to her dead sister, and 
the oath that she had sworn to avenge her; on 
the other, a passion whick tore at her heart- 
strings like some fierce living creature, Oh, 
that she could forget Marcia ever existed, and 
throw herself on the breast of this man, whom 
she loved in despite of herself! 

How handsome and noble and manly he 
looked standirg there, with his blue eyes 
saddened, and his mouth set hard onder the 
heavy chestnut moustache! It was difficult 
to believe that such foul treachery lurked 
beneath such a fair outside. 

And yet even at that moment Lettice re- 
called how Marcia had lived, hidden away at 
tbe Grange, at the very time when her so-called 
husband was coming to Aldham Mount to woo 
her sister; and at the remembrances she 
gathered strength and resolve, 

‘‘ Your prayer is one that Iam quite ready 
to echo,” she anewered him, mookingly. ‘Ag 
to the past I will say no: hing, but that I shall 
do my best to forget it. With the foture—my 
fatrre—ycu have nothing whatever to do. Ags 
yon fay, onr warting is eterral,’”’ 





Saying which, she turned and left him, 
walking swiftly back to the Grange, and dis- 
appearing in the massive shadow of its portals, 
while he stood watching her ; and the rain that 
had threatened all the afternoon began to pour 
down in a fierce autumnal storm on his un- 
covered head, 

How long he stayed there he did not afier- 
wards know; but when he left the dusk had 
fallen, andthe storm was at its height. Howthe 
wind roared and shrieked through the shudder- 
ing trees, flinging the branches it had broken 
off far and wide, and sending showers of yellow 
oe to join their brethren on the soddened 

athe | 

. But Hubert heeded it not—indeed, the fierce 
fury of the storm woke answering echoes in 
his own heart. It is hard to with hope, 
and even up to this afternoon he had clung 
to the belief that after all there might be some 
hideous mistake in his relation with Lettice, 
even though she had claimed snd taken pos- 
session of Ellesmere Grange. That he would 
have forgiven her—anything, everything be 
— have forgiven her if she had only loved 
him 

Bat ehe did not, and hepe fled in despair. 


(To be continued.) 








Tx @ paper read by a gentleman before the 
Bromley Naturalists’ Society on the ecientific 
measurement of children, he says he finds 
such measurements as he desorikes, taken 
every term, a good guide as to whether bis 
pupils may be pressed with workor not. “ If 
the increase is regular and the weight fair, ac- 
cording to the height, I do not fear to prees 
them ; but if, on the other band, the weight ie 
low, or if the height increases snd not the 
weight, or if the increacein height is too repid, 
I think it a very fair exouse for Jazinecs and 


' take great care that too much work is not €x- 
' peeted from them,” 





NOVE 
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[VERONICA REINED IN BER HOBSE, AND BENDING DOWN, HELD OUT HER HAND TO BALPH 1] 


NOVELETTE.] 
HIS ENEMY’S CHILD. 
eB 
CHAPTER I. 


“Pave you heard the news, sir?" asked 
Dame Freke, as she brought in her master's 
mid-day meal, ‘ The family have arrived at 
the Hall; Jeastways Mrs. and Mies Lynn have 
come, and a gentleman they call Lord Maneel, 
Folks do say he’s going to marry Mies Lynn, 
They say, too, she’s very lovely!” 

Ralph Hastings looked up from his book. 
There was a heavy frown upon his brow, and 
his brown eyes were very sombre. 

“They have come at last then,’’ he said, in 

slow, measured tones, “all but the old man, 
Does his conscience keep him away? Has he 
& conscience ?"’ 
_ “Good lor, Mr. Ralph, no! lawyers don't 
indulge in them sort cf luxuries. They 
wouldn't get on if they did,” the woman said, 
with a short, hard laugh. 

“Mr, Lynn is not a lawyer now, but a 
gentleman at leisure!” 

‘All the money in the world can't make 
him s gentleman,” answered Freke, sharply, 
“the whited old sepulchre. Well, I’ve got one 
comfcrt anyhow, when he dies the devil will 

et hisown. Mr. Ralph, I’m afraid my news 

a8 spoiled your dinner?” 

“No. I am not hongry, that is all. I 
wonder what the girl is like, and if she knows 
the story of the past. She used to be a pretty 
child, and amiable,” he added, musingly. 

,. Pooh!" said Freke, with huge disdain, 

‘ beauty’s only skin deep, and she’s bound to 
be evil, there’s so much black blood in her 
veins, Mr. Ralph, you'll be a thorn in old 
— Lynn's side, living just at his gates; 
and I’m most afraid you'll find it bitter work 
seeing him lording it about here,” 

“IT shall not see much of him, You can go 


now,’’ and by way of dismissal he took up his 
book, and appeared engrossed with it until 
the woman had gone away. 

Then with a gesture of infinite weariness 
and | ey he tossed it aside, and rising, 
looked from the diamond-paned window wit 
sombre brooding eyes. 

So they had returned—his enemies ; those 
who had robbed him of his substance, who 
had made his father a suicide, and stolen 
strength and life slowly but surely from the 
mother he had worshipped. 

He had been only twelve years old when it 
all happened (his enemy’s daughter was but 
five then), now he was twenty five; but not 
one incident of the past had he forgotten. 

He could remember how the shadow began 
to grow upon his father's face, how little by 
little the retinue of servants became less, and 
his mother practised small economies unknown 
before in the Hastings household. 

And then the final crash, when weeping 
wildly, his mother told him he was no longer 
heir to the Hastings property ; that they were 
all but beggared, and nothing remained to 
them but Lilac Cottage and a small pittance 
which had come to her from an old friend. 

No one rightly understood how Squire 
Hasting’s rnin came about, no one but Elias 
Lynn, his solicitor ; but every one suspected 
roguery when he became owner of Hemel 
Feris Hall and all the lands adjoining. 

_. Indeed, so strong was public feeling against 

bim that he thought it advisable to travel for 
awhile, So on the night upon which his victim 
shot himself through the brain, be with his 
wife and child left for foreign parts. 

That was thirteen years ago. The little 
Veronica was now a girl of eighteen, and 
Ralph found himeelf wondering what manner 
of creature she was. 

His eyes rested upon gable and turret of the 
house he should have called his home, and a 
curse half rose to his lips as he thought of 





Elias Lynn being master there. 





He looked round the apartment in which he 
stood, The ceiling was low, with time- 
darkened beams; the windows small and 
diamond paned, with roses and honeysuckle 
clambering around. 

The cottage itself was pretty, but it boasted 
only five rooms and a studio. The garden was 
picturesque but small. It was just such a 
place as a farm bailiff might have rented com- 
fortably, and with such a home the last of the 
Hastings was fain to be content. 

He supplemented his small annuity by 
painting and poetry. He wasa clever artist, 
and an inspired poet; but he only worked 
when the mood was upon him, his own wants 
and those of Dame Frreke being very simple. 

A strange, stern, taciturn young fellow; he 
could not meet his equals on their own level, 
he would not submit to patronage, and so it 
came about that he was very lonely and 
friendless. 

Indeed, his only companions were his books 
and his violin, and he cared less than nothing 
for the oriticiems of hia neigbours ; bus Dame 
Freke had her master's dignity to support, 
and right royally she bore herself towards the 
new domestics up at the Hail. 

‘‘I'm half inclined to quit the place,” he 
thought, moodily, ‘‘ I shan’t find living here 
too pleasant now the Lynns are home, 
suppose that girl will be very lofty and 
patronising in her manner—until I have given 
her a salutary lesson!” 

But he did not leave Hemel Feries after all, 
Living was cheap there, the house was his 
own, and he had a morbid sort of curiosity to 
look on these usurpers of his kingdom ; and 
s0 he stayed ; and it chanced that a week after 
her return Veronica Lynn drove by the Cot- 
tage with her mother. 

It was just then at ite loveliest; the rocer, 
honeysuckle, and clematis were all in bloom ; 
the jasmine and passion flowere made a verit 
able bower of the porch. 
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‘* Whai a pretty place ! ’ said the girl. ‘' Who 
lives thers, mamma?” 

Mra, Lyna flashed uneasily. 

‘‘ Mr, Hastings, I believe.” 

“ Ralph Hastings, my old playmate? Is he 
0 very poor?" 

‘*T know nothing about him, and I am sure 
your father would not wish you to become 
acquainted with him,” Mrs. Lynn said, 
nervously. ‘‘He, like his father, has been 
very upjasé to us. He is sunoyed that the 
Hall has come to us: These old families are 
usually very improvident, 

“Tam sorry for Mr. Hastings,’ Veronica 
remarked, quietly. ‘‘One always pities a 
istcroned king. Is would be gailand worm- 
wood to me, to see stzamgers in the home of 
my forefathers, sapposimg I bad any. What 
@ quasr old woman! " ast Preke came from the 
porch to the gate. 

Mrs. Lynn recognised the old servant at 
ones, and bowed in a condeseending fashion; 
and then Veronica’s face flasked crimson, a3 
Freke with a scowl and @ smeering smile, 
tarned on her heel, and retraced her steps 
with her head well up. 

* What an ingolent woman, maarma !” 

“She donbtless takes her tone from her 
master,” the mother answered, but there was 
& ouzions pallor on her usually florid cheeks, 
aud a strained Iook abouts the mouth, which 
toid of some great emotion. ‘I wish your 
father wonld come,’ she said, presently, 
‘‘people here are prejudiesd againas uz, 
j ewe atea now family. Is will be bard 
30 the best circle. Abroad it was 

However, Lord Maueel will be a 
most valaable ally. He is very pleasant, 
Veronios ?” questioningly: 

‘Ta ha?” abeently; sha was looking some. 
yhbat intently at an advancing figaze. 

Is was not remarkable for stature, being | 
scarcely above the middle height; but thers 
Was a certain elasticity of gait, a dignified | 
carriage of the well poised head, whieh mada | 
is remarkable, The face, too, was not to be 
lightly forgotten, 

It was sallow, with clean-cut features of a 
pattician caste; from under level dark brows 
looked cnt a’ pair of sombre brown eyes, and 
the firm mouth was slightly shaded by a dark 
mioustache. 

Instinct to'd Vercnica who this man wag, 
and az they dréw nearer, chs leaned a little 
forward, and bowed slightly. The bow was 
not reinrned. Ralph Hastiaga was too 
startled and surprised to render her the 
commonest courtesy. 

This is what he saw as she whirled by, a | 
pure proud face, surrounded by a halo of pale , 
goidew hair; bite eyes, calaz, dsep, and dark 
asa violet, and @» perfect mouth with just a 
shade'of pensivertess about it. 

*' She is pleased‘to be patronizing,” he mut- | 
éercli, angrily to himeelf. “ She would show 
me’ the kindhess she wonld show a stray 
animal or ® beggar; bat she is very beantifai. 
Oh, yes, despite her pride snd patronags; she 
is Cistinotly lovely. 

He did not ces her again until the' following 
Shnday, and thénm only ay church; where he 
wad not a very frequent attendant. As he 
passed down the aisle many eyes followed 
iim) wondering how he would consport him. 
self ander what: muet have been & great orden! 
#0 One st: proud as:he, 

Qaite caleaty, without the slightest okange 
of colenr, ke toolr hit place in the hambie aeat 
assigned! to the owner of Lilac Cottage, which 
wae situated cireotly before the cushioned and 
ourtained pew cccupied by the Hull peopie; 

Thera. wae nos the slightess hist of 
embacrasement in his look or manner, nos. the 
leaas little suggestion of the pain and rage 
consuming him, 

Once he glanced towards Veronica, sitting 
pale and beautiful beside her mother, Their 
eyes met and his held hers & moment, whilst 
the qaisk Siood rose to her cheeks, and it was 
Only then thas he released- them. She did not'} 
glance up again throughout the service. bat:' 
he who watched, saw thaf her proud ‘com- | 
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posure was broken through, and that little 
tremulous lighta and shadows fitted across 
her face. 

Lord Manael sat besifie her, and, remember- 
ing the rumour concerning their engagement, 
Ralph thought she deserved a besser pariner 
in life. The young lord's face was not only 
weak, but had s decidedly vipious tendency, 
and the low, receding brow gafve evidemes as to 
the small amount of intellect possessed by 


* Bat,” he thought, cynically, “ his title 
covers & multitnde of sing; and I don't sup- 
pose she has a heart to bestow om amy man. 
With such parents, how should she have?” 

Corming out of church, the het of nex gar- 
ments brushed against him. She looked depre- 
catingly at him, half believing hia discourtesy 
of the previous had been intentional ; 
and when he bowed gravely aud coldly, she 
emiled faintly ae she passed on with her com- 
panions, 

A handsomely appointed carriages waa 
waiting them, and Ralph Hastings walked 
home throngh the clond of dust it raised, 
Truly, things had been reversed between them, 
since he had petted amd played with her in 
the years gone by. 

He wae unuanally quiets and self-absorbed 
wll through the day, and Freke said angrily to 
herzeif,— 

** It’s all on account of them pesky Lynna. 
I. wish the old place migh# burn to the 
ground, rather tham see them living thers, 
dras ‘err!’ 4 

Even Veronica's beauty could not soften the 
faitbfal heart, which had bled so long ago 
with her mistreas's woes, and which held her 
gon as dear ag though Heaven had given him 
¥o her for her very own. 

Sod so it chanced, that wheu Miss Lynn 
halted once at the Cottage gate to spesk to 


her, she put on her most aggressive manner, | 


and prepared for war. 

‘| was so young when I went away,” said 
Veronica smiling, “that I did not romember 
you when I saw you here first.” 

‘*"Daint likely you would,” snapped F'reke, 
‘folks look different’ in different sertings. 
When you saw meé‘Inéi my master’s family 
were in their tight place up at the Hall.” 

The girl flashed ‘painfally. 

* You must try not to bear malice sgainst 
me, that my fasher ered whilst Mr, 
Hastings failed. I am sure‘if is our estnest 
wishtto earn his son’s friendship.” 

‘“‘My master,” criéd Freke, violently, 
don't associate with none but his eqnals—a 
rascally lawyer is poison to him! ” 

Veronica drew herself to her full height— 
and she was tall,— 

“You do not reficot orefit npon your 
master, whan you so coarsely iusult those 
who were once his friends!” she ssid, ivily, 
aud passed on, leaving Freke not quite sure 
who had won the victory, 

Down the road went Miss Lyun, her face 
pale with strong emotion, and-au angry light 
deepening the blue of her eyes. 

“Ts must. be his fault,” she.thought, ‘he 
must have imbued her with his own prejudices. 
lt is neither faiz nor manly,” aud then, all 
in @ moment, the objest of her thoughts. was 
close beside her. Urged by some stkangs 
impulee Ralph put out his hand. 


*T have not had an opportunity of renew- 


ing our acquaintance befdre,’’ he said, with a 
smile which transfigured all bia face. ‘' May 
I do so now, Mias Lynn?” 

**T thought you did not desire to do so!” 
she answered, slowly. 

** You mean beosuae I failed to return your 
greeting the other day. I believe I waa too 
startled to do so. I hardly recognised’ you 
either—when last I saw you, you were a. wee 
mite in a white frook and blas sash!” 

‘' And you could not trace the child in the 


| woman? I willbe frank and say. I thought 


you did nos desicerto. know us—people. here 
seem to have a great prejadice against. us; 


perhaps (a little sadly) it is nataral, but itis 





not pleasant, Mr. Hastings. When are you 
coming to see us?” 

His face clouded in a moment, and ashe 
was sorry she had asked the question, 

“Not ever I think,” he answered, “| 
could not figure aa a guest in the house where 
{ should be host; and I and sosiety hayg 
parted this long while.” 

* But why?” she urged, “ poverty is not g 
crime,’’ and the calm, frank eyes met hig 
fully. “Is is not for what you have, bat for 
what you are that men value you." 

He smiled sarcastically, 

‘Is that your experience—it is very wide o! 
the mark, I am afraid ; at‘all events I prefer 
nok putting it to the test—Mr. Lynn has nos 
returned ?"’ 

"No; but we are expedting him daily. Mr, 
Haatings will you try to think that for the 
sake of old days, lam your friend, eo far aa 
you will allow me to be?” 

‘You are very good,” hesaid, coldly, and 
chiiied by his manner, she bade him a basty 
and somewhat frigid farewell, and went a littl 
sorrowfally upon her way. 





CHAPTER. H. 


Artin this they met frequently by chance 
and sometimes Raiph, being im his happier 
and lesa suspicioug moods would talk s0 wel! 
and with such pleassnt, delicate humour, thai 
the girl's hears warmed towards him; bu; 
there were others when he would meréiry 
exchange a cold greeting, and go on his way 
as though she were leas to him than the 
poorest pessant he mei by the road. 

Bhe tried to resent this conduot, for she 
was proud, and after an unsatisfactory meet. 
ing, would say to berself,—'* I will not suier 
his caprices. From today we will be only 
casual acqiaintances;” and yot at & smile 
from him ber anger would die ous, anc she 
| became conscious of his great and growing 

power over her. Frequently he saw her rid 
ing or walking with Lora Mansel, and ha 
| said, Viciously,— 
| ‘Soe will marry him, although in her hears 
she loathes him—and why should I care; su6 
is my enewy’s daughter.”’ 

His enemy's daughter, yes, snd at first he 
had tried to regard her as a personal foe, only 
this was impoasible; and now, when hs 
thoughé of her, when he lingered a momen! 
beside her, a strange, vague unrees possessen 
him, which he would nof-seck to analyse. 

In doe: time Mr. Lynn arrived at Hemel! 
| Feris, aud then preparasiona went on merrily 
| for the yrand opsiing bell to. which all ibe 

élite of the coumsy ware invited, Lord 
Mansel's inflaence had been brought-to bear 
upon those few who at- firas, meditated 4 
refasal, and Ms. Lynn's bearé swelled witha 
pride, as-she glanced over acceptance after 
acceptance, : 

“ Stall I aek Ralph Hastings?” she said, 
glancing towards her husband, ‘' Won't is 
looks strange. if he is not present?” 

‘\} don’t carehow it looks,” answered Mr. 
Lynn, quiaklyy “it would: be madness to 
invite him—a death's head ata feast! And 
the fellow is-iasolent too—out. me as com 
i pletely as though I were the pauper, and be 
| the master ef the Hall!” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Veronica, gently, “he 
| Carino’ yeu calmly thiak of another filling bis 
| rightful. place !"’ 

be: Wines do you mean, nsise by ‘his rightial 
place?’’’ wrathfally. : 

“ Why, I sappose if old Mr. Hastingy had 
not been extravagant or imprudent, his 602 
would have succeeded ‘him here?” 

Mr. Lynn's face looked grey: and worn, 8? 
he anew 2red fresfally,— : 

“Am I to: blame. for his improvidence? 
Why shoald I les this very desirable property 
slide, juat because it once had bean my-client's? 
Young Hastings is a proud fool—and loo 
here, Veronios, L don’t intend that you and 
he should be even aoquaintances—you ander- 
, Stand?’ 
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“Not quite. Do you mean, father, I am 
not to exchange the merest’ courtesies with 
him?” 

“That is precisely my meaning; and I ex- 
eos implicit obedience,” 
“Tam ateaid I cannot obsy you to such an 
extent,” the girl said, reapectfully sud &rmly. 
“Ag @ gentleman, Mr, Hastings has’a claim 
opon our couftesy, beimg unfortunate he bss! 
ny sympatisy ;" and'then, before her father’ 
could give uéterance to the angry reply which 
road to’ hia lips, Welfe'Mansel entered the 
voom, and so the subject dropped. 

Bat Mr. Lynn! could not have choven a 
cetter method to keep Ralph present in his 
daughter's mind. 

‘* Hecia far and away the cleverest man I 
iknow.’ He hag all the refinement of thought 
aad basting my lord so sorely lacks. Why 
dogs mny father sohatehim? I¢ is almost as. 
though he had done him some wrong.” 

Then alie went to dresa for her ride, and 
sven the ex-lawyer felt a shrill of pride in her 
beauty when ple came down again. 

Few girls looked so well in a habit as 
Veronica Lynn, or could manage it so grace. 
fafiy. She bad net-adopted the hideous short 
skint, and as she stood tall and stender beside 
Lora Mansel she made him shrink into 
ineignificance of whfich he was happily un- 
conwsIOUd. 

Her babit was dark green, and admirably 
ealcvated to enhance the purity of her skin, 
the siseen of her pale gold hair. She wore a 
Rabens hat of the same shade, with foathers’ | 
softening ita outline and the contour of her’ 
features, 

It was @ proud face, it was pure and | 
ganereus, and looking from father to daughter 
one wondered how she became possessed of 
such grand, frank eyes. 

‘*You do not join us, father?” she asked, a 
shade of annoyance upon her facs'and in her 
voice. 
“No, I bave baviness of importance to | 
which I must’ attend ; but his lordahip will | 
take all possible care of you. Good-bye, my | 








you want to see the world at its best, you've 
got to rise carly. Bat I am detaining you. 
Lord Mansel is growing visibly impatient,” 
for'the young nram had walked hig horsé to a 
little distance, and wags regarding them 
frowningly,. 

‘“‘ Bhall I introduce you, Mr. Hastings?” 

‘‘ No, thank you, it ig an honour I do not 
covet,’ sarcastically, an@ Veronion Iaughed, 
sofély. 

‘*T shall not tell him that, he might not re- 
gard you too favourably after. Mr. Hastings, 
Iam going to take a very great liberty with 
you. I want you to promise that you will 


; Visit at the few nics houses round here—I do 


not speak of ours, ' sadly— it would be better 
and happier for you in every way. And now 
I am going to say good-bys before you have 
time to scold me for my presumption,” and 
with another smile she was gone 

“‘ Why do you show that oad such favour?" 
demanded Lord Mansel. 

She turned her eyes upon him, like her face, 


| they were proud and cold, 


' . Of whom were you speaking?" she asked, 
icily. 

“Why, of thaé fellow, Hastings. He hasn't 
& sow with which to bleas himself!” 

* And thas constitntes your idea of a 
‘oad’? Uaiortunately, Mr. Hastings iz poor, 
but poversy cannot rob bim of his birth or 
breeding. When we Iyynns were sons of the 


| soil, and your family quite a new ons, the’ 
| Hastings were an old, an honovrable people 


even tien.” 
‘‘Their pedigree seems to interes’ you. 


| Really, Misa Lynn, I object to such warm 


defence of them from you,” he ssid, aullenly. 
‘And why? You have no right of conésrol 
overt my words or actions!" 
‘Then give me the right,” 
Bui Veronioa was flying over the wide nacor, 


, and as he started in puraait of her, be utsered | 


& very ugly oath, 
‘By Jove!" he thought, as his swits horace 
followed hers, shad was so muéh more swift, 


weary of the music and laughter, the “ twink- 
ling of feet"’ upon the polished fioor. 

It, seemed to her that all her partners were 
alike; all disoussed the same subjects in the 
same languid, unintellectual way, alf paid the 
same falsome compliments, and she was very 
glad to seize the chance afforded her of escaps 
from the brilliant room. 

Stepping out upon the terrace, she went 
rapidly towards a sequesteref part of the 
gertens. Tho night was divine, she wanted 
to-bé alone, and to understand ber own mood, 

She was conscious that had Raiph Hastings 
been present, all would have been different, 
and a hot, shamed fiush rose to her face. He 
wae less than nothing to her. How could she 
let her thoughts co stray to him? And then 
ehe gave utterance to a litle, low ory, because 
there before her, as though brought by magic, 
etcod Raiph. 

“‘T ought to beg your pardon for my intra- 





sion,” he said, quickly. “I know I am tres- 
;paseing, Bat as I waiked up the road, I 
| heard the band playing a favourite waltz of 
imine. Music bad always a wonderful attrac- 
i tion for me, and I came into the grounds to 
{hear the better. Then too, I think, I hoped 
' #0 see you in all the glory of your ball dress!” 
She was trembling with some new feeling 
| which might bave been happiness, ba’ which 
; Still had an element cf pio in it, and her 
; Voice wae not quite steady as she answered,— 
| J am giad you came, Ii was so hot in 
| there, and the voices and music were getting 
| juextricably mingied in my brain. I thought 
| 1 would get a littiequiet bere. What lovely 
| night ik ig!" lifting lustrous eyes to the star. 
| lit'sky. 
|“ Yes," be asasnied, but it wae her beauty 
that riveited his gaze. 
i Shae were white, without a fisok of colour, 
| there were pearls in her bair, about ker throas 
| @ud wrists. And as she atood revealed in all 
; ber girlish lovelivess, in ali her purity and 
jgrace, Ralph’s bears beat with sudden wild 
;eraction. Bus be was not & man to wear ié 
upon his sleeve, and now he said, quietly, — 


dear, I hope you will have'a pleasant time,’ | (2! break her pride yet I don’t believe “Will nos you take cold? You have no 


snd he stood watching 8 moment’ ag she rode | 
away, then turning to Mrs, Lynn, said, “ She | 
will wear her titte and honours well, Maria, | 
She looke every inch ‘my lady!'”’ 

“T wish,” remarked the lady, “that he 
were not quite so insignificant and foolich, TI 
dou’ believe Verontioa will accept him!" 

‘‘What! She shall, It is my will, and 
you know when I bave once resolved upon a 
thiog I never turn aside from my purpose.” 

“I know; bat I should like to know our 
daughter loved her husband. I do not think 
Manse! will make her happy.” 

“As your time of life,” Mr. Lynn said, 
inéeringly, ‘you should have outgrown senti- 
ment; und I will not have my plavise spoiled." 
_©T should not venture to interfere with 
thom, Bat I have sonte right to an opinion.” 

“ Certainly, so long as you do nos air it;” 

and with a short, dry laugh Elias Lynn went 
to his study to through and corréct his 
accounts, whilst hia wife dawdled over some 
fine work, tarned the leaves of the newest 
novel, and felt inexpressibly bored. 
_ Along the pleasant road went Veronica and 
“er Cavalier, she unusually silent, he talking 
ina vapid fashion which always angeted her. 
Bat her face gave no sign of her feeling, [4 
was like a marble mask it ita pale repose, 
Bat auddenty a faint giow flashed the curved 
cheeks and a light came into the beantifal 
eyee ae Ralph Hastings came in view. 

He wonld have passed her with a bow, but 
this Veronica would not permit. He should 
not think she preferred the young lord's 
friendship and@ soei¢ty to His, So she reined 
ia het horve, and bending down, held ous her 
—— band t6 him, 

“You have beer on one of your lon 
tambies ?"’ she said, with » smile ai & stance 





*1 the wild fiowern he oatrie®, * Yon ‘pai us 
quite to shame with your eanty Kotirs,"” 

on, eave hed'the eréam of the é4y,” he 
auswered, retainieg her haudamoment. “Te | 


~~ 


she knows tho truth about ‘old Lyna. I hold 
that as a@ trump card, and if she retases to 
hear me when I plead, I'll tell her what she 


is, and how the old man came by his money, 


She'll be glad to have me then!" 

And now Veronios turned her horse's head 
and came to meet him, 

‘* What a glorious race,’ she seid, and 
before her smile his anger vanished. 

She was so lovely; what wonder that sho 
was hard to woo. Of course she knew her 
own value, as any beaatifal woman does, 

Well, he would not epsak of his hopes or 
Wishes until a more favourable opportunity ; 
for once in his life he would exervise patience, 
So he did hia best to be bright and amusing, 
and suceseded in being leas offeasive than 
ususl, for which Veronica was devoutly 
thawkfal. 

The bali took place that night, and Elias 
Lynn had spared no expense to make it a 
suvcss?, He gave no siga of chagrin as the 
guests treated him with ohili courtesy, and 
his wife with galling condescension. 

Hea, at least, had the eatiefaction of know- 
ing that not one girl ia the room could com. 
pare with Veronios ia loveliness, and gracious 
ways. No fear that she would anffer either 
slights or patronage need orcas his mind, and 
he smiled asx be heard one dowager say to 
another,— 

‘What a lovely creature Miss Lynn is, 
How didi such parents have sach a child? 
She is going to marry Mansel, I suppose ?”’ 


wrap. 
| ** I need none, the night is so warm, and I 


j ara exceptionally strong.” 
* Bat you will certainly be missed.” 
“T am going ia eocn,’’ wish a little sigh, 
** bat I would rather remain here." 
| Mise Lynn, I have been thinking over the 
| advice-you gave me this morning, Would is 
| please you if I acted upon is?” 
| ‘Indeed, it would,” earuestly, “ij can 
| never be right to hide one’s talents, or to let 
| them rust through dicuse. If in:any way I 
jmove you to action on your own behalf, I 
| Shall be proud and glad beyond measure,”’ 
“Thank you. I will try to merit your 
jinterest and approval;” then, atser » little 
| awkward pause, ‘Miss Lynn, try not to 
think me impertinent, bat people are saying 
| you are to marry Lord Manel; Is ii true?” 
| "The beautifal eyes mes bis fally, 
‘* It is not trae.” 
| “ Bat it is your father's will, and hig will ie 
usually law." 
‘“‘Usnally, nob always. There is a limit 
| even to & daughter's obedience, and I will not 
go beyond that.”’ 
‘‘T am glad, for you deserve a better fate; 
i but Me. Lynn is & stern man, and may find 
| means to compel your obedience.” 


| 


She sighed. 


“Ifonly he knew how much more amen- 


‘able I am to kindness than to harehuess,” she 
'gaid, “I might fear hia persuasions; bat 
| strange and cruel aa it ceems, he does not love 


‘| hear #0, but nothing is setéled yet, and| me, I hardly think mamma does either; but 
wish hex bsauty atid wealth ste might do still | she is kind to me, and proad of me. Oh, no, 


better, Olaas distinctions are not so clearly 
dofinett ax they used to be.” 

‘s No,” with a laugh, “the mighty dollar ia 
powerfal to remtove them. See, Miss Lynn id 
dancing with Morecombe now. 
grsacefal her movements ars,” 
~ Foved gud flattered by ail, Verontes held on 
her way that evening, bat say was ufterly 


;nigiit, good-bye.” 
How very; 
‘gatnestly into her lovely face, thea he bent 
‘ bia-hoada and kissed her finger tipa, Toon sha 


Mr. Hastings, I shall sever marry Lord 
Mansel. He filis me only with » loathing. 
Hark; they are calling me. I must go, good- 


A moment he held her hand, and looked 


wa3 gous, fisting like & saxdow among tha 
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= and sbrubs, and he set his face towards 
ome, 

His enemy's daughter! What had he to do 
with her? What was it her eyes said as they 
looked into his? What was it his soul cried 
out to him daily and hourly? Had it come 
to that? Did he love her; he, the poor 
artist, she, the beautiful heiress ? 

Yes, the truth was all revealed to him in its 
nakedness. That heart of his had gone from 
him into Veronica’s keeping, and he knew 
that time nor chance could change or chill 
ite deep and loyal love. 

‘*I am a fool,” he said, bitterly. “Tam 
& fool! Why must I love her, and not 
another woman? What can she ever be to 
me or I to her? It would be better to go 
away, never to see ber face again, and so in 
Fome way win content, If she could care for 
me, I would labour year in and year out for 
her—if she could care! Ah! what a fool I 
am to dream of such a blessed possibility.” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Tars is an unexpected plea:ure, Miss 
Lynn. I thought I was the only one, who 
cared to visit this lonely epot,”’ said Ralph, as 
their hands met in greeting. ‘In fact, this 
little bit of a ruin has a bad name, and not all 
its beauty or the loveliness of the situation 
can make it popular.” 

‘‘T am glad,’ answered Veronica, smiling, 
“I don’t care for popular resorts, or the 
people one meets at them. But I am sorry I 
have disturbed you; les me go away, your 
book will be better company than I.” 

‘‘There may be two opinions as to that ; see, 
I have found you a pleasant seat, why should 
we not do our best to make each other happy. 
Now Iam yours to command, of what shall 
we talk?” 

“ We will not talk, if you please ; but you 
may read to me, if you will. Even the cover 
of your book looks promising.” 

“It is one of Rozsetti's. You told me the 
other day, you were passionately fond of good 
poetry. If you haven't read this volume you 
must. Now for the present I will give you 
‘With Stsff and Sorip,’” and so he read 
of the Pilgrim Knight, who made Queen 
Blanchelys’ cause his own; of her pleading 
that he would not riek his life in so vain an 
endeavour; of her final yielding to his 
entreaties, of their growing love for each 
other, and then of her gifts to him of sword 
and banner and ehield. 

And as the mellow voice rose snd fell 
inetinct with feeling, the colour came and went 
in Veronica’s face, and all her heart was stirred 
within her. 

He read of the Queen’s vigils whilst the 
fight went on, of her agony of suspense, of the 
shouts of victory, and then of the silent form 
brought home beneath the conquering boughs 
of the Queen’s wild ory,— 


** Uncover ye his face, she said. 
O changed in little space ! 
She cried, O pale that was so red, 
O God! O God of grace! 
Cover his face ! 


Of her long wasting and weeping, and 
finally of her death, and as his voice died out, 
and his eyes rose to hers, he saw that they 
were wet with tears, of which she was more 
than balf ashamed. 

* Take the book and read it at your leisure, 
Veronica,” and as he held it towards her, 











their hands touched. He took and held hers | 
fast. ‘ Veronica,” he said sgain, and her | 


face drooped low until it rested on their 
clasped fingers. 

*: Yes,"’ she whispered back, and waited. 

“You know all that I am, and all that I 
have. I am a poor enough suitor for you, 
but I love you. Although I have fought 
against my love it is too strong for me., My 
queen, my queen, what wil! you say to me?” 

Bhe lifted ber gaze to his, not ashamed then 


_ mind. 


or weak, but with the proud and happy light 
in her — eyes, and the glory of a first love 
on her . 

“TI love you, dear!” she said, simply, “I 
love you with all my heart! ” 

And yet he did not take her to his breast, 
but held her a little from him whilst he looked 
searchingly into her eyes. 

**Count well the cost now. If once I call 
you mine, I cannot besr to let you go again ; 
ard you know well that your people will be 
furious. Can you brave their anger for my 
sake?” 

Her face was white, but steady. 

‘*T can brave anything for you!"’ 

‘Can you bear three years of persistent 
reproaches and ill-treatment? These thirgs 
may be your portion if you cleave to me. You 
are only eighteen, the law gives your father 
absolute control over you until your majority. 
And even at the close of that time I can give 
you none of those lnxuries to which you have 
so long been accustomed. Do you love me 
well — to soffer all these things for my 
sake?” 

“Try me, trust me,” she answered, 
earnestly, “through good report and ill, 
through poverty or wealth I will love you still 
the same |!” 

And then she was safe in his arms, and 
with his kisses warm upon her lips, she forgot 
all fear of the future, all dread of her father's 
anger, and only felt in her heart she was 
blessed above all women. 

Like all proud and generous natures, when 
she surrendered, she surrendered wholly, She 
did not stint her lover of his rights, and gave 
him there kiss for kiss, answering a fond word 
with fond word, and the glory of the eummer 
day was all around and about them, 

But it cast a shadow over Veronica when, 
lad turned to leave the ruins, Ralph 
gaid,— 

“«T must see your father, sweetheart. Shall 
it be to-night?" 

‘*No,” she answered, quickly. ‘Let us 
have one day of unalloyed happiness; to- 
morrow will be soon enough; and, oh, my 
dear! mydear! for my sake be patient with 
bim, even though he may be very angry, and 
I fear he will!” 

Patient with Elias Lynn! The thought was 
gall and wormwood to him, but for Veronica’s 
sake he would try to remember only that he 
was her father. 


| low voice, ‘'I cannot hear you. 


—<< 


gossips choose to gay, or listen to it either. 

but, oh! Mr. Ralph, forgive my curiosity, ba; 

. it ao you are often about with Miss 
ynn ” 

His face finshed duskily. 

“It is quite true, Freke, What of that?” 

“Ob!” she cried, in greatest agitation, 
“don’t go to say ycu're getting to care for 
her. What good can it do you? and old Lynn 
‘ald never give you his daughter, My, 
Ralph !” 

‘*Hush!” he said, sternly. “ Misa Lynn 
has promised to be my wife!” 

Her hands fell to her sides, and she stared 
at him like one demented, 

‘* Master, have = gone mad? How oan 
you put any faith in her?” She'll bring you 
nothing but trouble and shame, Oan you 
bring a dove from an esgle’s nest? Can she 
be her father’s daughter without her father’s 
nature ?”’ 

**Bilence!” Ralph said, sternly, ‘to none 
but you would I have listened so long. I am 
proud to know one day Miss Lynn will be my 
honoured wife. Heaven grant the day may 
come soon!"’ 

*‘And Heaven forgive and refase to hear 
your prayer!” cried the old woman, carried 
out of herself. ‘ Why will you court certain 
sorrow? Oh, Master Ralph! Master Ralph! 
forgive me, it is my love for you and for the 
dead and gone that makes me speak! How 
can you take to wife the daughter of your 
father’s foe? He killed your father as surely 
as though he fired that fatal shot. He robbed 
you of house and lands, and sent your mother 
to an untimely grave. Say, if he would give 
you his child, could you, knowing all these 
things, be content to ee hands with the thief 
and murderer?" 

* Hosh!” answered the young man, ins 
am bound 
to Miss Lynn by every tie of love and honour, 
I would not go back if I could!” 

“Then you must ‘gang your own gait,’ and 
may I never live to see the day when you 
repent it,’ and sobbing as though her heart 
would break, Dame Freke went out, closing 
the door noiselessly behind her, 

As may be imagined Ralph's thoughts were 
not very pleasant ones, and do what he would 
the faithful old servant’s words woald ring in 
his ears through all that lifelong night. 

In the morning he rose haggard and unre- 





‘He will naturally be angry,” he ecaid, 
gravely, “ because you are refusing what the 
world would call a very brilliant alliance, for 


freshed, and having made a farce of breakfast- 
ing, set out for the Hall. os 

e servant who opened the door to him, 
looked the surprise he felt, when he saw who 


the sake of one who bas nothing but a loyal was the early visitor, and having ushered bim 


love, and an ancient, honourable name to 


cffer. There will not be a few to accuse me of | 


fortune-hunting——” 
She broke in quickly. 


, into the study went away to find his master. 

The study itself had not been altered, and 
‘Ralph felt sick at heart as he noted esoh 
' familiar object in the room, and remembered 


“For the opinion of the few who do not! where last he had seen his father seated, and 


know you, you need not care. What would it 
matter if all the world shared it since I know 
you love me for myself alone, and not for any- 
_— I may have! ’ 

‘*T know that,” he answers, holding her 
harda fast, ‘I know you, Veronica, as you 
are in all your trath and love, and I am filled 
with a great wonder that you should have 
given me the great treasure of your heart. 
No matter what chance or change may come 
to separate us, I shall always feel secure in 
your faith.” 

* Thank you,” she said, very gently. “I 
am honoured by your trust, and I will deserve 
it;” and then in a little secluded spot by the 
wayside they parted, each to walk home in a 
happy dream, which could have nothing but a 
rude awakening, 

Mrs. Freke met her master with an anxious 
face and vexed eyes. She so hovered atont 
him as she ministered to his needs, that some. 
thing in her manner finally attracted his 
attention, and he turned kindly to her. 

“What is the matter, Freke?” he asked. 
* You are looking troubled."’ 

*' And that is what I am, sir; and I won't 
be able to rest till I’ve got this thing off my 
Of course, I don’t believe all the 


' the faint emile that had parted his lips as he 
‘looked up to see hie boy standing in the open 
' doorway. p 
Bat he had not long for reflection ; quick, 
“phoffling tread was heard outside, and the 
’ pext moment a man with grey hair and besrd, 
oo keen, shifting black eyes stood before 
m, 
| He did not lift his gaze to the young man’s, 
but said, in a quick, jerky voice,— 
| ‘Honoured by your visit I am sore, Mr. 
Hastings; but I shall be glad if you will be 
as brief as possible with the explanation of it. 
I have a great deal of business on band ja 
now.” 
__ “T bave come,” eaid Ralph, slowly snd 
deliberately, “to ask youfor your daughter! 
| “Whati” cried the other, bringing his 
eyes to bear a moment on the hanghty face 
before him. ‘Say that again!” I 
; “I repeat, sir, that with your consent 
would make Mies Lynn my wife.” mr 
“A very modest ambition too. What if 
refuse my consent ?” + Sh 
| “I will marry her without,” coolly. ‘ She 
and I can wait.” 
‘Do you mean to fell me you have ber per 
m/ssion to speak?" 
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“J do. Misa Lynn has been pleased to 
accept me as her suitor.” 

“You beggarly hound!” shouted Lynn. 
‘You think I will give my daughier to an 
idle pauper? You think I do nos see through 
your artifice to win back the place your fool 
of » father lost!” 

“Go softly,” interrupted Ralph, in a very 
low voice. “Go softly, I am only human, 
and I owe you a heavy debt. Give me yes or 


“Nol” the other almost shricked, “a 
shousand times no! You have nothing to 
give her, you have barely enough to purchase 
bread and cheese for yourself, and she has 
everything the hearé can desire. I oan give 
her wealth, position.’ 

“ Bast not a clean name, and that counts for 
something,” ssid Ralpb, in his most level 
tones. “It is hard she should suffer for her 
father's little pecadilloes. Lynn, I ask 
nothing of you, I would not touch a farthing 
of the hoard won as you alone know how. 
Give me Veronicas, and keep your wealth! ” 

And then, being in a fury, Lynn snatched 
up @ heavy ruler that lay upon the table, and 
sirack at Ralph, but the young man was too 
quick for him. Catching him by the wrist, 
he wrested the ruler from him, and they two 
stood glaring each into the other's eyes a 
moment, whilst Ralph said,— 

* Bat that you ars an old man, anc her 
father, I would thrash you within an inch of 
your life. As it is,"" and here he flang the 
weapon from the open window, “ I wili shake 
you as a dog would chake a rat;” and lifting 
him by the collar of bis coat, he set to work 
in such real earnest, that Elias Lynn’s teeth 
fairly ohattered. 

Then, with a gesture of disgust, he flang 
him aside, and turning. les himself out of the 
house, 

Lynn dragged himself erect, and walkioy 


to the window, watched hia slowly retreating - 


figure with & eavage scowl. 

“You would have my daughier would you,"’ 
he hissed. ‘‘I would rather see her dead 
than your wife. I don't easily forget an 
insult, and you shall pay dearly for this.” 

Then, he rang the bell, and gave orders 
that Veronica should go to him at onze. 
Sbs came, paler than usual, with a faint 
compression about the mouth, but her eyes 

were steady and her manner calm, 

“You sent for me father?” 

“ Yes,” he said, trying to speak as oalmly 
&: she. “I have jucs had an andience with 
Hastings, and the communication he made, 
surprised me not a little. Is it, or is it not 
trae that you have degraded yourself by 
encouraging his pretensions and listening to 
his suit?” 

“I fail to see the degradation, father. Mr. 
Haatings is in reality my superior, and I 
have promised to marty him!" 

Tae perfect calmness of her maaner held 
him quiet a moment; bat then his fary broke 
oat in & perfeot torrent of caths and abuae, 
ucder which the girl shrank and shuddered, 
feeling acutest shame for him who was beyond 
self shame. Then with a sudden change of 
manner, he approached her. 

“Took here, Veronica, you are too sensible 
to go through with this nonsense, and too 
gcod a daughter to defy my wishes and fras- 
trate my plans. Send Hastings to the right 
about, He has soarcely s penny of his own, 
and I swear, if you run counter to my wishes, 
yoa shall never touch a penny of mine. Lord 
Mansel has proposed for you, and I have given 
him permission to address you. Sce that 
yca answer wisely.” 


Tae grand, calm eyes (10 like the mother's omen rte be ionat 
| “by Heaven, I mig ave guessed i 


be always strove to forget, because he had 
besn an evil son to her) met his, 

‘When his lordship seeks an interview, I 
shall grant it, because in justice to him, I 
must make my meaning plain. And it is 
this: if need be to wait until my promised 
husband can lawfully claim me, and then to 


haze with him all the joys and sorrows of i firat to laugh over your folly, I could buy! 


his life. In this one thiog I mast liaten to 
my heart.” 

The man laughed brutally. 

‘* You say so now, bat you will sing another 
song long before the three years of your 
minority have expired. For the rest, if I 
learn that st any future time you exchange 
any word or correspondence with your beggarly 
lover, I will take such revenge = you both 
as shall darken ali your lives. Now go, girl. 
And if you answer Mansel perversely, I——" 
he paused, and lifted his hand as though to 
strike her. 

Bat she never flinched, she never removed 
her calm eyes from his face, and as his arm 
dropped to his side, he turned away, unable 
to besr her intent scrutiny. 

Siowly she went to her room, and locking 
the door behind her, fell upon her knees, and 
there, with bowed head, prayed that Heaven 
would keep her faithfal, and help her to bear 
the burden of her life, until the day came 
when Ralph might without fear or danger call 
her wife! 





CHAPTER IV. 


Two days later, Wolfe Mansel found his 
long looked for opportunity. Veronica had 
gone to the greenhouses, and he followed. As 
be entered, and she saw his face, she guessed 
what was his intention, and did not seek to 
avoid him, 

Perhaps she hoped by appealing to his 
manhood, and confiding her atory to him, she 
could prevail upon him to cease all pursuit of 
her. She hardly anderstood his nature ye. 

‘' What are you doing?’ he asked, coming 
to her side. 

‘Getting flowers for the table. I think I 
have enough now. I verily believe the 
gardeners regard me with hatred, I so rifle 
the plants of their best blooms.” 

“T'll be bound that to a man they adore 
you,"’ he said, with his usaal coarse flatiory. 
‘Yon have much to answer for,” and then he 
tried to take her hand, but she drew back too 
quickly, and but for the vanity that blinded 


humiliation, and her much psin. 

“I've been trying for this ¢éte da téte tor 
days, bus you—oh, you have a heart of atone, 
and have ——, postponed hearing what 
you know I was dying to say. Veronica, I 
love you! Give me your hand, darling, and 
tell me you will be my wife !"’ 

‘‘Hear me,” she said, with an entreating 
gesture, ‘and then you will understand how 
impossible it is for me to listen to you. Iam 
already engaged to marry a man I love with 
all my hears.”’ 

‘Io's @ lie! '’ he broke out flercely. ‘Ox, 
, I aay, forgive me, I did not quite mean thus, 
but you bowled me over so completely with 
your nonsense—of course it is nonsense, or 
Lynn would have told me—someone would 
certainly have told me.” 

‘It ig a very recent engagement,"’ Veronica | 
said, quietly, ‘‘and my father does not ai ali 
approve, in fact, he atterly forbids it. So Ij 
appeal fo you, by your manhood, and the, 
love you profess for me, to withdraw these 
attentions, which I have never encouraged, 
and which, forgive me, have always been dis- | 
tasteful tome! IfI do not marry the man 
who holds my heart, thus, in the hollow of 
his hand—I will marry no other!” 

He looked at her darkly. 

‘‘ Who is shia fellow; or aze you ashamed 
to name him?” 

She reared her head high. 

‘His name is Ralph Hastings |” 

‘That beggar!" he said, passionately, 








wish you joy of your choice—bat at the same 
time I hardly wonder old Lynn don’t see 
things with your eyes. And do you think for; 
' an instant I will yield to him, what is mice, 
' by cizht of your father’s promise, I am not 
' such a foci, andin & tew weeks you'll be the 





him, he might have spared himself some ; 


Hastings up a handre,' times over and never 
feel it—and I ehoul@ ike to kezew how he 
intends to support you. Sce!” and he canghs 
her hands co suddenly ana Violently that the 
flowers they held fell to the ground, “ See, 
Veronica, I give you toree cays in which 
to reconsider your decision, and, if your 
answer is still unfavourable, I have &@ story to 
tell you which which wiil make you only too 
ready to accede to my wishes, and show you 
the utter impossibilisy of a marriage with 
Hastings. Be reagonablo, and I will spare 
you any shame or pain I have power to 
inflict, other wise——" 

‘* Peay spare your threats, they do not alarm 
me; and nothing you oan say can affect my 
relationship to Mr, Hastings, or make me 
stoop to wed a man I so utterly deepise as 
you. Loose my hands and let me go—you 
have had your answer! ” 

‘‘Not my final answer,’ he retorted, 
allowing her to pass; and without another 
Word she wens out into the sunshine, his eyes 
following her savagely. ‘My lady! my 
lady!” he said, under his breath, ‘I would 
marry you to-morrow, if I knew you would 
kill me before a week had gone—it would be 
such a sweet revenge upon you for your prids 
and disdain.” 

Veronica did not attach any importance 
to Lord Mansel’s threats and ravings. To her 
he seemed almost below contempt; so she 
went her way as serenely as she could with 
the clouds so dark between her and her heart's 
dear love. Bat the day was not destined tc 
end calmly. In the evening her father sent 
for her, and one glance at his angry face was 
sufficient to tell her what sort of interview 
she might expect. 

‘“‘ What is this that Mansel tells me?” he 
began in an ominously quiet tone. 

Her heart beat fx2s against bor side, but 
she asked, steadily ,— 

** Will you please explain, papa?” 

*' There is email need of explanation. Yoa 
know what it was he had to say—where ia the 
use of evasion. Taois morning he did you the 
honour to offer you his ancient and reputable 
name—and you not only refased, bat were 
mad enough to boast of your absard infatua- 
tion. Most men would have been too 
thoroughiy disgusted to urge their suit after 
such @ disclosure. Mansel proves his love 
for you, by giving you yes another chancs— 
you have three days in which to decide.” 
“If,” said Veronioa, solemnly, ‘if he gave 
me three years for reflection, my answer 
would be atili the same. Father, I am your 
only child, and psrents naturally desire the 
happiness of their children. Sarely, oh, 
surely, you would not have me marry into 
certain misery! I icathe and despise Lord 
Mansel—and ioathing and despising him, how 
can I keep the vows I should make to him 
before high Heaven.” 

Lynn baret into a brutal laugh. 





‘At eighteen one dieama of love and its 


‘attendant foliies; at twenty eight one scoff: 


at them, and realises that wealth and position 
are the only good things on earth. And who 
expects &® woman of fashion to care for ths 
man whose name she bears? Mansel ia not 


{worse than other men, the Galahads exist 


only in fancy—so remember that when your 
lover comes for his answer, it must be ‘yes.’”’ 

“(Tt never oan be that, papa! In all things 
else I will obey you—no threats and no per- 
suasions oan slier my resolve. Please les us 
say no more upon the subject! "’ 

He had been riding, and his whip was stiii 
in his hand. In an acoess of fary he lifted is, 
and struck her once across the shoulder. She 
started, quivered through every limb, bat did 


I‘ not cry out, did not seek safety in flight—azd 


her very courage angered him the more. 
Again the blow fell—thia time she did not 
even shrink; but her face was white, and from 
out its whiteness her eyes gleamed fiercely. 
A third time the whip descended, but it strack 
her cheek now, snd Ieft its hideous mark 
there—perhaps that, more than anything, 
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recalled Lynn to bie sences. He flung the 


whip atide. 

* You know now,” he said, hoarsely, not 
daring to look at that prond, indignant face. 
‘*You know now, what it is to thwart or 
offend me. If you are wise, you will remember 
the lesson I have given you, and not force mo 
to repent it.” 

‘*J ghatl remember it all my life,” she eaid, 
in a low, bard voice. ‘It is not one to be 
easily forgotten. May I go now?" 

“Gol yes; and keep to your room until 
Saturday. You will give Mansel your decision 
then. See it accords with my wiehes,” 

Quietly, slowly Vercnioa left hia presence ; 
bus when the door had closed behind her she 
flew upstairs, and enatehivg up a dark hood 
and cloak, escaped unseen from the house. 

Her proud heart was aflame with grief and 
shame at the cruel indignity she had suffered. 
Her brain ceemed to reel, and the pain result- 
ing from the blows she had received was 
excessive. 

She wonld tnrn her back npon home for 
ever. She had littie to regret. Her father 
bad never loved her, her mother never lavished 
any tenderness npon her. Why should she 
return? There was only one being in the 
world whose happineca she made, and tc him 
she would go. 

She ran like a wild thing through the 
gardens and. the park. She was not afraid 
now of the darkness and solitude, being car. 
ried ont of herself by her wrongs and her 
woes, 


Oa she went, ont upen the lonely road, | 
never pausing until she had reached the door | 
Then she tapped timidiy, | 


of Lilac Cottage. 
and Ralph himself opened the door fo her. 
Veronica!” he oried, in amazement, and 
she, stretching ont ber hands #o him, wailed,— 
“Take me in, Ralph. I have left home for 
ever!” 


Without a word he drew her into the tiny 


hall and from thence to his studic, where 
lamp shed a eoft, subdued light. 

‘*My darling,” be said, “ what has bap. 
pened? There—wais ons moment whilst I 
get you wine. Then, when you have rested a 
moment, you wili be better able to tell me,” 

‘Do not leave me,” she entreated, as he 
was going ont. “I want nothing only to be 
near you, to feel that I am safe in your keep. 
ing, Oh, Ralph! on, Ralph! there is no one 
lefs me now bat you!” anda little tearless 
s0b brokg from her lips. 

He bent solicitonsly over hex. 

‘Tell me ali,” he said, forcing himzelf to 
speak calmly for her sske, and with gentle 
hands he untied the ribbons that fastened her 
hood. 

Ags it slipped back he saw that livid mark 
across the whiteness cf her cheek, and cried 
cout,— 

‘Good Heavens! who haa done thia thing?” 

She laughed bysterioaily 


“Tt is a sign of my father’s love! Oh, | 


Ralph! dear Ralph! do not look like that! 
He did no’ mean to be so violent, In hig 
anger he forgot himee!i—Ralph!: Ralph! I 


entreat you to do nothing rashly—he is my | 


father,” and then she was kneeling before 
him with upraised bands and frightened, 
appesling face, for there was murder in his 
eyes. 

He litted her in his strong arms, he held 


her in his close embrace, whilst hia breath | 


came hard and fast throngh his clenched 
teeth, 

‘‘He shall suffer for this—the devil!" he 
eaid at last. “ He shall coffer for this!” and 
he clung the clorer to him moaning,— 

‘For my sake! for my sake, Ralph! Oh! 


do not make me regres coming to you in my | 
grief! It is not by punishing him you can | 
comfort me. Lieten, I will hide nothing from | 


you.” Heping in the meanwhile he would re- 


cover something of his wonted temper, and | 


little by little, with many a pause she related 


all that bad pacced, ending with passionate | 


entreaty that be would not rend her away 


from him ; and ag she epoke the trouble im his 
eyes deepened, 

Ag the agitated voice died out he, holding 
her fast, said,— 

‘‘My darling! my darling! Heaven knows 
how gladly I would call you my wife to- 
morrow—bné to doco I must commit perjury. 
You are yet a minor; and say we were 
married you know what revenge your father 
would take upon us, You would be ina worse 
case than you are now. We must think of 
some other plan. Unfortunately, I have nots 
relative in the world to whom I could send 
you—and here you cannot siay. Wait—let 
me confide all to Freke, She is a shrowd 
woman, and may afford us substantis! help.”’ 

‘* She bates me!” 

* She will not do so when she knows what 
you are suffering for my sake. Now drink 
this wins, and I will goto her. Oh! my dear 
one, oh | my dear one! how can I atone to you 
for all the sorrow I am causing you?" and he 
kissed her many times before ha went in 
search of Dame Freke. 

At first the woman utéerly refused to help, 
scoffed at the notion of a Lynn sacrificing all 
toa Hastings. Bat eventually Ralph's per- 
suasions pervailed, and when she entered the 
studio and saw the lovely face so shamefaily 
| branded, her heart melted within ber, and 
taking the daintily-clad figure in her arms, 
she kissed the girl once as sign and seal of her 
fatare devotion. 

‘Dear lady,” she said, ‘Mr. Ralph has 
told me all the difficulties in the way of vour 
wedding. Now, did anyone cee you leave the 
| Hall to-night?’ 

Te 

“Well, what I'm going to say, I gusss 
neither of youll relish; bat I can’t think of a 
better plan. You jast go back to the Hall, as 
quick as you oan, and try to get in cnseen. 
| In three days that ugly feliow who calis him. 
self a lord, wants his answer. You keep true 
| tothe master, and let it bs no, because by 
; Saturday I shall be ready to help you, I hope. 
I've a cousin, Master Ralph; at Jeas?, I kad 
five years back, and I ain’t ever heard of her 
death, so [ reckon she's alive. She married a 
fisherman, a nice, decent sort of fellow, and 
they live ats tiny village in Cornwall, cailed 
Pennefeather. Now, if you would be conten’ 
to live as simple as they do, you might go 
down to them, they’d make you comfortable 
| af they conld; but they're only poor folks, 
| and not used to ladies’ ways.” 








“Come no fazther,” she said. ‘Now, with 
s0 much at atake, we musa not risk detec. 
tion.”’ 

“You are not afraid, sweethears?”’ he 
questioned, earnestly. 

“Oh, no, not now that I have sesn you, and 
shall so soon see you again. Good-night, 
good-night, my dear one—not good-bye,'’ and 
then she siipped from his embrace, and went 
towards the house; and neither of them 
guessed through what humiliation she woujd 
pass, what agenies of doubt and suspenze: he 
would suffer, before they met again, 


CHAPTER V. 


Deane the three following days, no one 
outside the Hall saw Miss Lynn; bus servants 
talked as they will, and it was rmamonred 
through Hemel Feris that she conid not 
appear in public because she yet carried the 
mark of her father’s violence upon her fsir 
face. 

She kept strictly to her room, seeing no cne 
but the servant who bronght up her meals, 
and her mother who visited her every morn- 
ing, and weakly wept over her, whilst she 
entreated her to submit to her father's will; 
and drew terrible pictures of what her life 
would be, if she persisted in her infatuation 
for Ralph. 

And Veronica listened, answering gently, 
bat firmly. Never once wavering in her 
resolve, never onde afraid, because Ralph 
loved hsr, and in his love Iay her strength. 
So the three days came and went, and on 
Baturday she was summoned to the study, 
where she found Lord Mansel waiting her. 

He had not seen her since her interview 
with her father, and now he gave an angry 
cry when he saw the purple mark upon the 
whiteness of her cheek. 

“Who did that?” he demanded, “ was it 
he, old Lynn? I know it waa, there ig nc 
need for you to answer. The wretchet cur! 
I must teach him to respect my property, for 
you are mine, dear Veronica. Is it not 50? 
Yon cannot withstand such love as mine. 
You are not happy in yous home—my life- 
long endeavour shall be to make all your years 
bright,” and in his admiration and pity for 
| her, he meant really what he esid then. 
“Give me your band, sweetheart, and with 
your hand yourself,” and he wen’ nearer tc 





“JT will go!’ Veronica cried. ‘Oh, res! 
anything would be better than the life they 
| will make me lead at home, and I was never 
fond of gaiety,” then, suddenly, her arms fell 
to her sides. ‘*Ob,” ghe ssid, & crimson iiaeh 
rising to her obeeks, ‘“‘I forgot, I have no 
money; my father makes me ro zeetiled 
allowance.” 
‘That is my affair,”’ said Ralph, quickly. 
| You must lot me supply your needs, and you 
| are giving me an incentive to work. Not a 


you think yon can endure to spend theve three 
daye at the Hall?” 

**T will,” bravely and qnietly, ‘‘and at the 
close of them, if my father persists in his 
determination, how am I to act,” 

“Why, mies,” said Freke, you just make 
your way up here, and we'll get you off, if 
things only go right. I shall send a letter to 
| my consin to-morrow, by first post. Her 


| anewer ‘Il reach me on Saturday, and then 
} we'll snap ozr fingers at old Lynn and that 
t other fellow. Now, Mr. Ralph, take the lady 
back before anyone knows where she’s 
been, or that she’s been out at all. My dnty 
to you, miss, and if yon keep faith with my 
macter, I'll serve you true ali my days.” 

She watched them as they went quickly 
slong the deserted road, sighing to herself, — 

** She's beantifal, and she seems good, but 
oh! why conidn’t he have chosen some other 
| woman ior bis wife, It’s hard to forget she’s 
® Lynn,” 

Just on the confines of the park, Veronica 
' paueed, 


word dyrling—not a word of thanks! Do; 


her in his eagerness to possess and cal) her 
hie; bat she drew back quickly. 

“No,” she said, “do not touch ms. Yor 
had my fina! answer on Wednesday. I sm 
not a woman to lightly change my mind. My 
lord, you and I can never be more to eack 
other than we now are!” 

The weak, vicious face darkened. 

“T have sworn you shall be my wife, and I 
will keep my vow. If I cannot win you by 
fair means, f will by foul!" 

' ©T can well understand that the fon! means 
would best recommend themselves to a maz 
of your calibre,” she answered, with ench deep 
| disdain that the blood rushed in s torrent over 
| his face and brow; and he lost all contre! over 
himeelf. ; 
| “You have & bitter tongue,” he said, 
| violently ; ‘tbut you would do weil to control 
it; for every gibe and sneer I receive now you 
shall be paid two-fold when you are my 
wife !’? 
' * You offer me every inducement to listen 
lto your suit,” she anewered, coldly, end 
lstanding as she did, secure in Ralph's love 
land her own esrength, she conld afford to amile 
| at his threats. 

The smile seemed to madden him. 

“Yon have preferred a beggarly artist fo 
me. You blindly believe that he loves you for 
your beauty, and I tell you that even loveli- 
ners such as yours would have failed to touch 
| him, had he not hoped that in winning it be 

would win back his home too, You are but 
ithe means to hia end. When he learné that 
lif you go counter to your father’s wishes, yoo 
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will be deprived of your inheritance, he will 
be more than content to let you go free!’ 

‘You have had small opportunity of gaug- 
ing Mr. Hasting's character, and you judge 
bim by your own standard of honour. He 
and I know that by my marriage with him, I 
shall forfeié all claim upon my father's estate, 
bat we are content. Please consider our inter- 
view ended, and I leave to you the congenial 
task of acquainting Mr. Lynn with my 
decision. Allow me to pass ;" but he set his 
back against the door, and leaning forward 
said, — 

“You shall go when you have heard my 
final argument. As my wife you would be 
above reproach, people would forget shat until 
I gave you my name, you wore one that was 
stained and smirched, that way bated by 
many!" 

She stood quite still, looking fuily into his 
eyes; but he saw that the pale face had grown 
paler, and that the beantifal month waa less 
firm shan before. 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked, after a 


long pause. ‘‘ What stain is there upon 
me?” 
He laughed unpieasantly. 


I will enlighten you, although Papa Lynn 
will not thank me for my pains; and your 
20-called lover's pretty plans will be thwarted, 
For, I take it, you are t00 proud a woman to 
be married for the eake of your possessions, 
This place, with all pertaining to it, belongs 
by right to Ralph Hastings as everybody 
knows, but none can prove. Your father won 
is from his father by frand; but being a 
lawyer and a clever one, he managed so beanti- 
a that nothing could be proved against 

im!’ 

“T¢ ia not trae!" she gasped, as she sank 
vpon @ chair; but her voice told him how 
deeply the blow had strack home, and he went 
on meroilessly. 

“Tf you doubt my word, charge Lynn with 
these things. Let‘him deny them if he can! 
Why else should the good families about be 
#0 chary of offering him their hoepitality, or 
accepting his, Do you think you would be so 
well received bnt that you sre his heiress, and 
money covers & multitude of sins? What 
love do you suppose that fellow Hastings has 
for the daughter of one who stoie hie inherit- 
ance, made his fathera suicide, and sent his 
mother to an untimely grave!” : 

“No! no!” she oried, wildly. “If you 

have any spark of manhood in you, spesk the 
truth to me now!” 
_ “I have done so, Do not you ses how 
impossible, how unnatural it is you should 
ever be Hastings’ wife? Don't look like that, 
It was my last oard, I would not have played 
it could I have won you in avy other way; 
but you forced my hand. Now, Veronica, what 
is my answer ?” 

She rose to her fect, clasping her temples 
with her slender, trembling bands. 

‘My answer is still the same,” she said, 
looking at him with tragic eyes. ‘I would 
not marry you now to save my life! Yon 
have taken my lover from me, you have made 
me feel myself an outcast, and have taught 
me t0 despise the parenis I have tried vainly 
tolove. Oh, I think I hate yoa! Whatgood 
have you left in my life? Les me gol be 
content. I will carxy my shame into no man’s 
house!" 

‘You will change your mind pretty quiokly 
when you find what a purgatory old Lynn 
will make for you; be reasonable, Veronica, 
he isn’é the only man who has grown fat upon 
another's ruin, And as my wife——” 

‘‘As your wife I should be a thousand. 
fold more wretched than I am now—there is no 
more to say! Stand aside!” and, frowningly, 
he obeyed her ; but, in his heart, be felt cer- 
tain of ultimate viotory ; knowing her to be 
proud, not rightly guessing the quality of her 
pride, he thonghé, ‘when she bas had time 
for reflection, she will only be #00 glad to 
ehelter herself under an ancient and hononr- 


able name, and I can afford to wait a few : 





days; bat she shal! pay dearly for her arro- 
gance when once she is my lady !"’ 

Veronica went slowly and heavily up to her 
own chamber, She understood now all that 
had seemed strange in Ralph's conduct in the 
early days of their renswed acquaintance ; all 
hie obvious dislike of her father. She knew 
now why the county magnates treated him 
with a mixture of contempt and condescen- 
sion. 

She never once donbied Mangel’s statement, 
for his voice and fook had carried conviction 
with them; and alas! alas! she knew that in 
little things her father was not honourabie, 
And now—well now, for her, life was practi- 
cally over! How dared she link her lot with 
Ralph's? In days to come, when the first 
glamour of their love was no longer upon him, 
would he nou reproach her that she had lia- 
tened to him—and, remembering his own 
Stainless name, regret he had taken to him- 
self the child of abame. Sie covered her face 
with her shaking handa—ehe had been proud, 
but was so no longer. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I envy the pooresé 
peasant girl who can boast a clean name! 
Ralph, my Ralph! to-day you were to have 
led ms into safety—one day you were to call 
me wife; but now, bus now! this can never 
be, and, with all my bleeding heart, I pray 
we may never mees again! How could I 
listen to your entreaties and resiet them? 
How could I look into your dear eyes, and 
reading the deep love there, withhold my own? 
Oh, my dear one! oh, my dear one! I Jeave 
you free, and may Heaven teach you forget- 
fulness of your enemy's daughter !’’ 

She did not ory, the wound was too freak 
and cruel yet. Afterwards teara would come, 
but now, not now. She could only sit and 
brood over her migery, and Ralph’s wonder- 
fal condescension in stooping to woo and wed 
her—she who had nothing of her own save the 
beauty Heaven had bestowed, and of which 
for Ralph's dear sake, she had been so 
passionately graéefal, 

She let her hands fal! in her lap, and gave 
herself up to the bitterest thoughts, the 
keenest woe that in all her life had come to 
her. No, she would never marry now. Ralph 
only had her love, and him she dared not wed. 

‘* Lost! lost!’’ she whispered to her heavy 
heart. ‘ Lost, my darling! I would that we 
had never met!" her chin drooped low upon 
ber breast, and her face,.save for that purple 
mark, was white as the magnolia about her 
windows. It was thug her mother found her. 

“ Oh, Veronioa!”’ she exclaimed, fretfally, 
‘‘ how oan you anger your father 50 wantonly, 
You care less than nothing what I suffer 
because of you. He is waiting for you down. 
stairs. Mansel has already told him of your 
folly! Child, for my sake and your own, be 
wise,”’ 

Veronica rose. 

“J will try to do the right,” she said, 
drearily. ‘‘Do not fret, mamma, Papa’s 
anger will not fall on you!” 

And when she joined Elias Lynn—for 
moment he both looked and felt ashamed, as 
he saw the mark his violence had Ieft upon her | 
face; and there was an indescribable change 
in .her that had its influence on him, 

Her former proud bearing was utterly gone, 
but in its place there was a sad dignity—as 
new ag is was sad. All the fire bad gone from 
her eyes, which were dark with a shame and 
pain beyond his power to understand or 
fathom. 

‘‘ You have seen Mangel?'’ he said, not 
looking towards her, 

‘* Yes; and he bas received my final angwer, 
Paps, you may bea’ me, you may kill me, 
but you never shall induce me to give my life 
into that man’s keeping. Hush! Les me 
speak! This once I will be heard! You 
have never atéempted to win my love, you 
have never lavished any affection upon me; 
but though I could not feel a daughter's 
tenderness for you, I tried%0 honour you— 


me that which takes even this poor consola- 
tion from me, Father! father! is it true 
that this house and al! its lands are yours by 
& gigantic fraud ?”’ 

In her anguish she had approached him, 
and laid her haad upon his arm. He thrust 
her away roughly. 

‘It is a lie!” he aaid, but the look in his 
eyes answered ber only too troly. ‘ What 
motive,” he asked, buekily, ‘‘bad Mansel for 
telling you this—this idle and malicious 
stery 7?” 

‘‘He wanted to coerce me into marriage 
with him. Bat it i¢ is srue—and oh, forgive 
me! forgive mo!—I isel it is—I will not 
marry him or any other—I will stay with 
you, and Heaven helping me, I will do my 
duty towards you, and I shall not vex you by 
keeping faith with Mr, Hastings.”’ 

‘* Bat,” stammered Lynn, “ you are acting 
foolishly, and taking everything for granted 
that that foo! Mansel has chosen to say. Of 
course he has heard a garbled version of the 
affair, and people of his rank are always ready 
to think and speak evil of those beneath them, 
who by ebeer industry and plack lift them- 
selves up to their own level, Don’t be rash, 
Veronica. Take time, my dear, take time. 
At the end of & year you'll think differently ; 
and Mansel loves you well enough to wait. 
If nos, there are ovhers as well born who would 
be glad to cali you wife. And you really mean 
that you bave seen the folly of your entangle- 
ment with Hastings? That is woll, my 
dear !"’ 

He spoke and looked so fawningly, that the 
girl's heart was filled with a great disgust, 
but he was her father, so she schooled herself 
to Say, quietly,— 

“T ghall nos marry Mr, Hastings, all is 
over between us. Bnt I shall be glad if you 
would les me go away a little while until I 
have lived down my pain and grow accus- 
tomed to oux disgrace.” 

He heard her ont in silence, and, perhaps, 
for the first time, he realised she was not the 
type of woman he understood, and had he- 
lieved her to be. Then he said,— 

“It ia much againes my will that you go, 
but I think it oan be arranged; and in 
October your mother and I will join you. I 
hope you wiil then bs more amenable ic 
reason. And—and,”’ shamefacedly, ‘I may 
as well tell you, Veronica, 1 had no intention 
of hurting you; bus I was beside myself with 
paszion.”’ 

‘““I¢ does not matter,’’ she said, with a 
weary smile. ‘J wish that I could lose thoe 
wound my heart has received as soon as I 
shall this. I have one favour to beg of you. 
Do not subject me again to Lord Mansel’s 
unwelcome attentions. I will not endure 
them.” 

“ Pooh!" with an attempt at raillery, ‘In 
the autumn ycu will have ohangad your mind. 
Until then, you will be free of his society, and 
50 will learn to desire it; but he leaves here 
to-night. You will not see him again ?”’ 
“Decidedly no,” and so their interview 
ended. 

In her own roora, Veronica stood before her 
window, looking out towards Lilac Cottage. 
Had Dame F reke recsived her expected letter, 
were they even now watching for her coming ¢ 
A low moan broke from her lips, 

“‘ He will think me false, he will believe me 
the trae daughter of my father! Ob, Ralph! 
Oh, my Ralph! Heaven help me to bear my 
cross. Heaven grant your thoughts of me 
may be meroifal!” 

A servant brought her a dainty meal. She 
sent is away untouched, Her mother came 
to her to believe ag little ill asehke could of her 
father, sobbing out,— 

“Tt was for our sakes be did it—for our 
sakes |” : 

She shivered through all her being, but 
spoke gently and consolingly to this weak, 
shallow woman, who was content to live in 
the state her husband’s dishonesty had 
seoured for her. 





perhaps the more because you were not dear 
tome, This morning, Lord Mansel has told 


Then she was alone again, The sun weat 
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down, and still at the Cottage they waised for 
her coming. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Dawe Faexe had daly received her cousin's 
reply. The worthy woman would be very 
giad to receive Miss Lynn, provided the young 
lady would be content with such actommoda- 
tion as she could give. 

So, fali of hope, master and maid waited for 
Veronica’s coming; and when it began to 
grow dusk, a vague anxiety woke in Ralph's 
heart, and he feared he scarcely knew what. 

‘She is only waiting for the dark to hide 
her flight,” said Freke, reassuringly. ‘* She'll 
come presently,’ bat the evening wore away, 
and still there was no sign of Veronica. 
‘Something must have happened,” said 
Freke, ‘todelay her. You'll no doubt get a 
note to-morrow, sir; it's beat not to run any 
risk of discovery.” 

Bat he could not rest, and so went down to 
the Hall, and through the grounds, He 
hovered about a long while, but met with no 
success. N2 servants were about, and, of 
course, if he made inquiries at the house, he 
weuld only raise suspicions, and effectually 
prevent Veronica’s escape. 

So until the morning he musi possess him. 
self with what patience he could. Ié is need- 
lesa to say, sleep would not visit him that 
night, and that he rose unrefreshed and 
haggard. 

till in the hope of seeing Veronica, he 


went to church that morning; but only Lynn 


and hia wife were present, and hie anxieiy 
became more definite, more cruel to bear. 

He was among the firat to leave the church, 
what had he to wait for? and jast before him, 
he saw one of the Hall servants. To a man 
of Ralph's proud nature, it was gall and 
Wormwood to tamper with his enemy's 
dependant ; bat necessity has no law, and he 
felt he could not endure the heavy day with- 
out some tidings of his dear one. 

Perhaps her visit to the Cottage had been 
discovered, and she was now a prizoner in her 
room, too carefally guarded to escape him and 
happiness. He hurried after the man, and 
thrasting a bribe into hia hand, said,— 

‘*T want you to teil me all you know about 
Miss Lynn. Is she well? Is she at the 
Hall?” 

Fortunately the fellow had sympathy with 
the luckless lovers. 

“I'd have told you that, sir,’ he said, 
“ without payment, though I’m obliged to you 
all the same, I don’t think Misa Veronica ia 
very well. We don’t see her much or often 
lately. She keeps to her room.” 

‘‘Is she compelled to do so? Is she a 
prisoner ?"’ Ralph asks, qnickly. 

“I don’t think so, sir. I fanoy she likes it 
bast, since—well—of course, you know the 
master struck her, and she seems changed 
since. Bat I daresay she’ll come down again 
now Lotd Mansel has gone.’’ 

‘‘He has gone? Toank you; may I trast 
you to convey a note to Miss Lynn. I will 
seward you to the best of my power for any 
risk yourun. Iam nota rich man!” 

“IT want nothing more, sir,’’ the man inter- 
rapted, quickly. ‘I'd be giad to serve you if 
I can—I’m a Hemel Feria man, sir. If you'll 
get your note ready, and bring it down to the 
shrabbery about seven this evening, I'll take 
care Misa Veronica geta it. The family ‘ll be 
at dinner, and I shan’t run any risk. Now, 
sir, with your leave, I’il say good morning, it 
won't do for the old fox to see us together,” 
and touching his hat, he harried away in the 
direction of the Hall, whilat Ralph went 
home a little relieved to find Veronica was 
well and had not been spirited away. 

In the evening he oarried his note with him 
to the spot appointed, and fiad his emissary 
Waiting, gave it into his charge. In it he 
begged Veronica to delay her flight no longer. 
He svid her that all arrangements for her 
oomfor. were concluded, and that he himeelf 
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would convey her to Pennefeather on *the 
morrow, 

They would travel by a train leaving Hemel 
Feris at seven thirty; and as they would not 
reach their destination until nearly midnight, 
Freke would accompany them. To prevent 
all possible chance discovery, or any 
rumoar getting abroad, that they had flown 
together, Veronica was to leave Hemel Feria 
by herself, he and Freke joining her at a little 
town some forty miles down the line. 

The note ended with passionate assurances 
of his undying love, and entreaties that she 
would prove her dear love to him by trusting 
her future into his care, 

The friendly footman thrust the missive 
into her hand as she followed her mother to 
the drawing-room, and making some trivial 
excuse, she went at once to her own apart- 
ment, and with trembling fingers drew out 
Ralph's message of love. 

Poor, proud Veronica |—no, nos proud now 
any more! but humble as the meekest of her 
sisters in her woe and inherited disgrace ! 

How could she .bear to read those written 
words and refuse to listen to them? How 
could she put aside with resolate, cruel hands, 
all thie treasure of love, joy, and hope, and ba 
content to drag on a weary and solitary ex- 
iatence. 

‘* Ralph!" she oried aloud, in her anguish, 
* Ralph, oh, my beloved! oh, my beloved! 
knowing all, you have stooped to woo me, 
shall not I then hold you to your vo va, cling 
#0 you, serve you, love you with all my heart, 
and all my life?" 

And then, with a sudden revaleion of feeling, 


; she flang herself down upon her knees, and 


prayed humbly and fervently that Heaven 
would teach her to do that which she so fally 
believed was her duty. 

And as she prayed the blessed tears came 
to her relief, and she did not seek to stem 
their torrent. 

Long after, when she rose, her face was 
lorified and exalted, for she had sacrificed her 
ove for Ralph’s welfare, as she believed, and 

in time! oh, yes in time, she would be con- 


tent. 

She went downstairs to her father, the tears 
yet wet apon her lashes. 

© Papa,.you are wishfal I should not marry 
Mr. Hastings?" 

‘You know my opinion on that subject, 
Veronica !”” 

“T have heard it; I want to obey you; but 
if I stay here longer I cannot answer for my 
submission. Take me away! oh, take me 
away to-night! There is stiil time—I cannot 
breaths here—I dare not risk meeting him— 
I love him, and my love makes me so weak, 
so weak!” 

Mr. Lynn rose impatiently. He was angry 
that his movements should be so hurried; 
bat all the same he saw what danger he 
should incar by remaining at Hemel Feria; 
for, at that time, he thought he would rather 
see Veronica dead than married to his victim's 
son. Had he risked so much to win his 
wealth and increase it, only to return it to 
Ralph at the last? 

‘What is is you want me to do?" he 
asked, ‘‘ where is it you wish to go?"’ 

“ a 80 that he does not 
find me! I am as weak as wax in his hands. 
And les us steal out unknown to any. I will 
dress now, and you can send on my luggage at 
your convenience.” 

She spoke and acted so feverishly that her 
father thought it best to humour her. 

‘* Very well; there is yes tims to catch the 
ten fittsen train to Liverpool street. Make 
what preparations you consider necessary. 
I will tell you my plans on the way.” 

She had half.an-hour to spare—she spent it 
in writing her farewell to Ralph. At its con- 
clasion she came down cloaked and veiled; 


| and giving the note to the friendly footman, 
, bade him deliver it to Ralph at noon the next 


day. 
Then she and her father stole from the 


speak until they were well on their way t> 
London Then Veronica said,— 

‘s Where are you taking me?” 

*To my cousin Watkyns. She is leavine 
England to-morrow for a town in Brittainy, 
It isa’s likely anyone will think of search. 
ing for you there. It is an out-f-the-way 
place, healthy, and horribly dull; but so long 
as you achieve your purpose I don’t suppose 
you will mind that," 

“I shall mind nothing now!” she answered, 
apatheticaliy, and fell into a bitter reverie, 
whilst her father watched her fartively. 
“She will be we of her self-imp2zed 
exile,” he thought, “before a week is over. 
Sarah Watkyns is the most disagreeable old 
maid under the sun. Fantillaire ia all bat 
outside the pale of civilsation. There are 
no amusements, no available oavaliers, 
nothing in short a girl desires. I'll warrant 
that before Sarah brings her to meet us at 
Versailles she'll be ready enough to marry 
Mansel or any other suitor I may choose, just 
to anne from the dreary monotony of such 
& life.” 

And he chuckled andibly to himself over 
hisown perspicacity ; bat his daughter paid 
not the leat attention to him, being sunk in 
the depths of her own grief. 

Panctually at the time given Veronica's 
note was conveyed to Rilph, and a flash of 
exaltation rose to his face as he saw the deli- 
cate handwriting upon the envelope. 

** You will let me know, sir, as soon ag you 
can, what arrangements you have made?” 
said Freke, hovering in the doorway, ‘‘ because 
I shall have a dea! to do before we start." 

‘t Yes, I will ring for you presently ;” and 
then he was alone. 

With hasty fingers he drew out her letter, 
and, as he read, all the light faded from his 
face, all the gladness left his eyes, for this is 
what she had written in her despair,— 


“My Daguina! My Daruine !— 

* You will not know how I linger over 
those words, understanding well that so I may 
never address you again. When you get thi: 
I shall be far away, and beyond the reach of 
your persuasions and entreaties. Ob! I hope 
and prav Iam acting for your ultimate happi- 
ness, For myself I care nothing. Perhaps, 
in the firat moments of your bitter disappoiat- 
ment, you will feel some nataral anger against 
me; but in time you will acknowleige that I 
acted for the best, and that our union could 
never have been, 

“On, my dear love! I know now to what 
depths you stooped when you sought me for 
your wife. I understand all that once was 60 
strange in your conduct towards me. How 
could you so fally and freely give your heart 
to my father's daughter ? 

“ All my life I shall thank Heaven I have 
learned how great and good the heart of man 
may be. All my life I shall be the beiter 
woman because of the love you gave me. Aad 
yet I say forget me. No blessing could rest 
upon our union. Do not try to fiad and follow 
me, My endeavour is to hide myself from 

ou until the day, which may be so far away, 
‘or which I dare not pray, when I oan freely 
give you back your own, and hold my head 
erect once more. For the reat—for the rest, 
sweetheart, I will be trae to my love so long 
a3 life and memory last. 

“Thank your faithfal Freke in my name. 
Oh, Ralph! we might have been 80 happy 
(ah! that terrible ‘might have been’); bat 
now there is only one word to be spoken 
between us, and that one word is good-bye! 
The blessing of Heaven attend you in all your 
ways, give you that jy and peace denied for 
ever to your most unhappy, ss 

* VERONICA. 


So she was gone. Lost to him, it might be, 
for ever! She harried into exile to save hia 
from what she felt would be a calamity ! Gone 
with her broken heart, and her proud, bright 
head brought low ! 





Hall like fagitives; and not a word did they 


Who had told her this evil and bitter secret 
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it would have been hia )ife’s endeavour to 
hide from her ? 

A groan broke from his overcharged heart. 

‘Qh, my dear one! why could you not trast 
io wy love and loyalty? Why must you leave 
me desolate, jast when life had opened before 
me with such glorious promise? My queen! 
my queen! who shall comfort you in your 
distress, if not 1?" 

He read again her sad, hopeless words. 
Then he rose and sought out F'<eke, giving her 
a brief account of what had occurred, and 
when he ended the woman’s honest eyes were 
tull of tears. 

“ Poor younglady!" she said. ‘I’masorry 
I ever was hard to her. To think that old 
Lynn's daughter should have such a tender 
conscience, It's my belief she's a changeling. 
You don’t get figs from thistles. Aad now, 
Master Ra!ph, the question is, what are you 
going to do?" 

‘‘] must find her, if I go to the ends of the 
earth !"’ 

‘Oh! it won't be hard to find such a hand- 
some lady as Miss Veronica. People ain't 80 
en3y lost nowadays.” 

Bat Ralph was not so hopefal of success. He 
remembered, with —— dread, how a 

ple disappear yearly in a mysterious 
fashion, never to be — of or seen again. 

‘'T will go to the station,” he said, ‘‘ and see 
what I can learn there,” and he at once acted 
on this idea. 

Bat, alas! his questions elicited nothing 
bat the faci that Mr. and Miss Lynn had left 
the previous night for Liverpool-atreet; anda 
fear struck him that even her letter had been 
written under coercion, only Veronica was not 
exactly the sort of girl to be coerced. 

To Liverpool.atreet he went, and there he 
lost all trace of father and daughter, and after 
lingering in London three days he returned to 
fiad Mr. Lynn had reached home on Taesday 
without Veronica, 

Then he went to the Hall and demanded an 
audience with his enemy. A stormy scene 
ensued in which he accused Lynn of spiriting 
his daughter away, and demanded to know 
where he had hidden her. 

Lynn, secure in his tion, laughed at and 
Openly defied him; twitted him with his pre- 
sumption in lifsing his eyes to Veronica, and 
concluded by swearing the girl had seen the 
folly of their unsanctioned engagement, and 
had chosen this way to end it. 

“You are a liar!” cried Ralph, passion. 
ately. ‘You area fool, too, to suppose that 
I would believe any statement of yours!” 

‘Am I to be insulted in my own house by 
@ beggarly adventurer?” retorted Lynn, in a 
paroxsym of rage. ‘*G ) while you may, or I 
swear I Will have you put out of the 


p ————= 

Ralph interrapted him with a short, saroas- 
tio laugh. 

“Keep your threats for cowards like your- 
self," he said. “You don’t suppose your 
bratality is a seoret in the village. There is 
not & man or woman in the place who does not 
know who inflicted the bruise your daughter 
yet bears upon her face. I warn you I will 
never rest until I have found her, and induced 
her to share my lot, and my stainless name! ” 
‘nd then he went out, meeting Mrs, Lynn in 
tke wide hall, 





He would have passed her with a mere bow, 
bat she stayed him with a quick, nervous 
gesture, 

“Mr, Hastings, you will not try to find or 
molest -_ daughter. It is far better you and 
She should never meet again. Her father 
be ay never permit her to become your 

‘‘ When I have found her, madam, we shall 
n0t trouble to ask his consent,” he answered, 
coldly, and left her standing there. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tar summer days were gone; the ‘light of 





; had joined the Lynn party at Versailles; the 





, ia all his wanderings to and fro Ralph had | 


learned no tidings of Veronioa. At the close , 
of Ostober he retarned to Hemel Feria to leara 
that the Lynns had gone abroad, but no one 
could give any idea of their whereabouts, and 
what troubled him most of all was that Lord 
Mansel had gone with them. 

Not that he doubted Veronica's love or 
steadfastness, bat he dreaded the persecutions 
she might be called upon to bear. 

‘‘T wish I had been at home,” he said, ‘I 
would have followed them until I found her; 
= something tells me they are goiag to join 

er.”’ 

And then his funds being all but exhausted, 
he compelled himself to work long hours at 
his easel, and when the picture was completed 
it was declared his masterpiece, because into 
it he had painted all the passion and pain of 
all hia life. 

Meanwhile, Veronica and Miss Watkyns 


girl was changed and aged since last her 
parents saw her. The solitary life at Fautil. 
laire, the lack of congenial society, and of 
occupation had told terribly upon her; and 
then, too, she had brooded much over her loss 
and Ralph's possible anger. 

Her eyes were dark with her unwept woe, 
her face was worn, and the beautiful mouth 
had a mournfal curve. 

Mansel was startled when he saw her. This 
was not the sort of wife he would choose. He 
should grow to hate that highbred, melancholy 
face if it confronted him day after day at 
outs turn; and he almost said so much to 

yon. 

The ex-lawyer turned upon him with a 
sneer. ‘'I haven't the slightest doubt that 
you prefer the dairy-maid style of comeliness ; 
pray do not consider yourself in any way 
bound to.Miss Lynn. I have already received 
proposals for her hand from the Marquis 
D'Arvenac. The alliance would be more 
suitable in every way; and after the expres- 
sion of your sentiments, I think it well we 
shoald part.” 

So to her intense relief Veronica found her- 
self rid of her unwelcome suitor, The Marquis 
came and went, but he was a tleman by 
nature, and in no way rendered himeelf offen- 
sive. He rode and walked daily with her, 


never addressing her ia the 7 ays of love, | d 


bat taking it quite for granted eventually 
she would accept his name together with his 
elderly heart. 

So the days wore by and November came— 
and if Veronica was pining for news of home 
and lover, she gave no Sign. ‘ 

‘Veronica, don’t you think it high time 
your father returned, it is growing quite dark, 
and he promised to be home by three.” 

‘‘He will come presently; something has 
delayed him,” said the girl rising and w g 
toa window. ‘ Ah! even now he is coming 
up theroad. No; it is the Marquis. Mother, 
I am not equal to entertaining him to-day ;” 
and she made as though she would escape, but 
Mrs. Lynn prevented her. 

‘You know, Veronica, how ill at ease I 
always am with him; his manner is so 
haughty. You must stay.” 

“Very well,” and still standing, she waited 
for the Marquis to be announced. When she 
saw his face she knew something tragic had 
occurred. 

‘‘Mre. Lynn—Miss Veronica—I pray you 
to be calm; Mr, Lynn has met with an acoi- 
dent. We hope it is not serious. He was 





thrown from his horse, and they are bringing 
him home. Madame, I implore you to be 
calm,” as the wife broke out into wild screams 
and wailings; ‘remember so much depends | 
upon you.” 

‘Mother! said Veronica quietly ; ‘‘ go to ; 
your room, Rosine and Babette will attend | 
you. Father will need my services.” | 

Shrieking and orying still, she was con. 
veyed to her own apartments; and then the | 
daughter waited in absolute silence for ner | 


the lily burned close % the mould," and yet | father's coming. 


Inexperienced in such matters as she was, 
she knew when her eyes rested upon hia face 
that but few hours were allotted to him, and 
for the first time in her life her heart grew 
tender towards him. 

Gently she ministered to his needs, obaying 
all the doctor's directions implicitly and in- 
telligently ; and when they were alone once 
more, she knelt by his side. 

‘* Dear father, is there nothing I can do for 
you?” she asked, and kissed his clay-cold 
brow. 

‘‘Bring your mother; before the morning 
comes I shall be gone. I want her now!" 

So Mrs. Lynn was brought in weeping, but 
the presence of death restrained her, and she 
only sobbed under her breath as she took the 
poor wounded head upon her breast. 

* Oa Elias! oh Elias! what shall I do with- 
out you? Never did a woman have a better 
husband than you have been to me from the 
day you first called me wife till now!" 

‘Thank you, Maria! perhaps in all the 
world you are the only one who will regret 
when Iam gone. Your future is safe, dear—I 
can trast you with our daughter!” Then 
later, as the slow chill dawn began to break, 
he turned upon his pillows. ‘‘ Veronica, are 
you there?” 

‘* Father, yes; "' and she took his cold hand 
gently in her own. 

‘*T am sorry for my sin, child, be as happy 
as you will. If he can forgive, it will be an 
easy way to right my wrong," and those were 
his last words. 

A little later he died. The news of his 
death was conveyed to Hemel Feris, bat no 
one knew where his widow and child resided. 
Six monthe later his wife followed him, and 
it was rumoured the heiress was on her way 
to England. 

* am * * 

One evening later in May, Freke heard a 
knock at the front door, and opening it, saw 
& lady draped in heavy mourning and thickly 
veiled. Instinct told her who it was even 
before the sweet, ead voice said, — 

‘* Let me in, dear Freke, I must see your 
master.” 

**Oh, miss! Oh, my dear, dear miss, you 
have come at last! Go in; you know where 
to find him," and she pointed to the studio 


oor. 
Without a word, and trembling in every 
limb, Veronica went forward, turned the 
handle and entered. 

“ Ralph!” 

And at that one word, he started to his feet, 
looked into the worn, lovely face, now un- 
veiled, and springing to her side, would have 
taken her into his embrace, but she waved 
him back a moment, 

“Wait,” she said, in a low and broken 
voice. ‘‘ Leave me my strength and courage. 
I so sorely need them. Let me say what I 
have to say, and then pass out for ever from 
your honourable life. For years I was 
ignorant of my father's sin, he died repenting 
it; when you taught me to love you, I siill 
was ignorant, and the truth, when I learned 
it, almost killed me. By his will I was left, 
at my mother’s death, sole heiress to hia 
estate. I came as soon as I could to make 
restitition, Here, Ralph, dear Ralph! I 
give back all that never was mine by right, 
all that it would madden me to retain. Think 
of me, sometimes, kindly as a woman not 
wholly unhappy, not wholly unblest, because 
she has found work todo. Good-bye.” 

‘*No!”’ he cried, and caught her hands 
‘‘No, Veronica; keep all save yourself. 
These dear hands, that dear heart, are ths 
only riches I crave. Stay with me, dear!” 

She fell on her knees before him, the teazs 
streaming down her pallid cheeks. 

‘Be meroifal. You forget whose child I 
am—forget me; marry some woman whose 
name is clean, whose forebears are honour. 
able. Not me! oh, not me! and Heaven 
bless you in the home to which you-have so 
long been an alien.” ; 

“Veronica,” be gaid, solemnly, ‘1. will 
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never enter it wishout my wife; only from my 
wife's hands can I receive these great gilts. 
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“A wan s founy-bone,” ssid a little key in} Aways keep your brainy ag well ag vonr 


AL éxamination, ‘iz what makes him iaugh | hance basy, 


You are & wealthy woman, I a poor man, ; in his sleeve,” 


but I dcn’s care one atom what the world says | 
of me, how often it calls me adveniéurer and } 
fortune hunter. I am willing to bo, as it were, | 
& pensioner on your bounty, if the hand that j 


proffers the gifs is mine also.” ; 
“Do you mean this?” she questioned, 
breathlesely. 


He had raised her, and drawn her to hia ; 


‘ 


You mum, thie grocery store was only etarted last | vice," 
" 


bide. 
“I love you,’ he anawered, gravely. 


alone oan make my life glad. Will you give 


yourself :to me?” 

Her arms stole about Ais neck, her head | 
dropped on his breast. A little happy tob 
broke from her grateful heart. 

“My Jove bas always been .yours,” ¢ghe | 
whispered, ‘‘and with that, ‘all that’s. mine is | 
thine, ladcie.’ Ob, love, love! be kind to me | 
always. Inall the world I have but you!” 

= * * . * 


The world wondered s great deal over their 
marriage, but they cared lecs than nothing, 
being biest in their mutual love. So Ralph 
came back to hisown; but he did not cease io 
labour at his easel or with hia pen. And ad 
years went by, fame came to him, and 
Veronica's lovely face wore # look of preud ; 
content ; so that women envied her, and men 
praised her beauty and gracious ways. 

Bat if she knew these things she scarcely 
regarded them, .so blest was she in the love of 
husband and children. And Ralph Hastings 
—well, there are times, wher looking on her ; 
beauty, thinking of ali she anffered and sacri- 
ficed for him, strong man as he is, tears of 
passionate love and gratitude rise to his 
eyes, and his very soul is bombled within 
bim, because, justly or unjustly, he soarcely 
believes himself worthy.to call her wife. 

And Dame Freke? Weill, should you chance 
in your rambles to rest at Hemel Feris, be 
gure you visit the Hali, and there you will see 
& gaunt, angular old lady, dressed in rustling 
black silk, who will give you # fall and par- 
ticular account of the Hastings family. 

She is s dame of great importance, which 
fact she impresses upon you by freqnent 
jingling of her keys, and references to her 
manifold responsibilities. This is Dame 
Freke, housekeeper and friend, trusty servant 
and faithful follower. 


[THE END | 





FACETL#., 


NEVER stir anether man's dar pot. Let/him 
2o bis own dirty work. 

A Man who sticks up for his macter—a bill. 
poster. 

A cross old bachelor suggests that births 
should be announced under the head of new 
masic, 

Ture things that ought never to be from 
home—the oat, the chimney, and the house- 
wife. 

Taree things that nsver become rusty— 
the money of the benevolens, the ahoes of the 
butcher’s horse, and.® woman’s tongue, 

THERE is one Incky thing abont spoiled 
children—we never have them in our own 
family, 

Some folks say their work in laid out before- 
band, A physician's work is often Iaid ont 
after he has finished it, 

One can always tell by the way a woman 
walks whether she wears shoes of a size suit- 
able to ber feet. 

WaeEN making a speech, my son, follow the 
example of the best needle mauufacturers and 
sink the I, 





Donrine -the winter she hen may ba dilatory, 


bat she generally comea to the scratch wheo | ' 


the garden is planted 


“Pa,” said litéle Harry, “‘ what is a soldier 


of fortune?” ‘A soldier of fortune, my on, 
is & soldier shat never hag any fortune at all.” 


Bais get into an empsy garres, 
| “ Undersjand yonr mother-in-law ly ipe 
your wife, old fellow, a,great deal?" «Op: 

lois; gave ber a get of old butéans yesterday, 
| and she rushed me for the money this morn. 


A somzwaat ambiguous advertisement in a | ing to buy a dress $0 matoh shem.”’ 


‘* second-hand girl's side-saddie is for sale.” 
Lapy (in new grocery store): ‘‘ Have you 
any ten-year-old port wine?"’ Boy: ‘ No, 


week. 

Mavup (at dsy school): Ob, George, I do 
#0 love a bigdog.” George: ‘I wish I was 
& big dog.” Mand; “Don't worry, you'll 
grow.” 

We have no objection to ® man who ridea 
& hobby—not even if he ridez it to death, We 
only protest when he takes up the whole road 
with it. 

‘' 80 you were a soldier? Did you go clear 
through tbe rebellion?7"’ ‘‘No, I married 
during the war, and have noé got through the 
rebellion yet," 

Lirtiz Dot: “Paps, I mus’: have a new 
dwess to play in.” Papa: ‘ What is . the 
matter with that ona?” Little Dot: ‘It's 
ail worn ont ‘cept the buttonholes.’’ 

Tze young man who persuades himeelf 
that two peoples can live as cheaply as one can 
always find a girl to help him to try the 
experiment, 

Even if a boy is always whistling “ I-want 


| 40 be an av¢gel,’’ it is just as well to keep the 


preserved pears on the top ehelf of the 
pantry. 

Goopman: “Our new minister is troubled 
with insomnia.” COynicus: ‘ He should swal- 
low one of his own sermons each nigh’ before 
retiring.” 

Ficcs: ‘' You have an independent income, 
haven't you?" Diggs: “Independent? Well, 
I should say I had. It hay ntterly ignored me 
for years !"’ 

He stood under the window.and aang, ‘' How 
can I lemve.thee?’’ Bat he did Jeave,.and so 
suddenly that she deg went back to the house 
and wept, 

Warren (at ithe village cinb): “There's 9 
lady outside who says: that her husband 
promised to.be home .early to:nighi.”’ All 
(rising) : ‘‘ Excuse:me a moment.” 

‘I reen it just as much, my dear little 
boy,” said-paps, after he had spanked Billy- 
kins. ‘ Yes,’’ sobbed Billybing. ‘‘ B ‘but n-not 
in the same place.” 

WHEN 2 girl bas s handsome new solitaire 
diamond engagement ring, the thought 
involuntary coracs’to her mind, how foolish 
it is for women to wear gloves fo much ! 

“ Hospanp: “No blue-stocking for me? 
An ignorant woman makes a-far better wife,” 
Wife: “Am 1 good wife, John?” Husband: 
Yes, you are an ideal one.” 

Youne Lapy (to gensleman) : ‘‘ No, I should 
never suit you; I want my own way in svery- 
thing.'’ He (magnificently): ‘* Well, and you 
could go-on wanting it when we were married.” 

Tuery sat together on the front piazza on a 
midsommer day. ‘‘Do you know that shis 
is the.longest day in the year?” hesaid, “I 
believe you,'’ she answered, yawning. 

His Reverence: ‘ What, off to work at 
last, Tim?" Tim Murphy: “ Yes, y’ river- 
ence. Y'know, Oi’'m a baymaker by trade, 
an’ I always work one week in the year.” 

Mippie-Acrep §rrxster (as tramp comes 
into the yard): ‘“‘ What do you want here, 
anything to ext?” Tramp: ‘What else 
should I want, madame? Did you think I 
came tc offer a proposal of. marriage?” 

Mistress: '' Bridget, we will bave cotelettes 
for breakfast to-morrow morning.” Bridget: 
"The servants don't like cotelettes, marm.” 
Miatress: ‘‘ But I like cotelettes.” Bridget: 
It’s hardly worth while to get them for 
one."' 


| recent issue of a daily paper annonnces that) «Jox'r this your prayer-bock, Mis, 


|Chaser?” ‘Why, yee; thabk you, it is 
| How did you know #, Mr. Blunt?” “ Wher 
| I took it up, it opened at the marriages ger, 


| “Hrecrspy doesn’t seem-to eare £0 mnob 
| for his wife ag be did when she was Miss 
Brown.” “No, they are one now. And 
Higgledy ien’s the man to be guilty of inordin. 
ate self.love.” 

Typrenast Bicycrist: ‘'Madam, your dog 
snaps at me every time I psss. Here he comes 
now.” (Starts off.) Old Lady: “Spot, Snot, 
you ioolish dog. Come here, Them sin’ 
bones. Them’s legs.” 

‘“T exprct to die young. AJl my ancestors 
wore exceptionally shorts -lived,” saye Mr. 
Talkington. ‘Indeed!”-: says Miss Prryn, 
‘Yes, my grandfather died in infancy, and 
——’ Miss Peayn: “Oh!” 

Contrinvtor: ‘* Here ia.a manugaript I wish 
to submit.” Hdisor (waving his hand): “I'm 
sorry; we srealifall jast.now.’’ Contribator 
(blandly): ‘' Very well, I will oali again when 
some of you are sober.” — 

Brive (jasé after the wedding): “ Alfred, 
you promised to give me a grand surprise 
afser wa were married. ‘Whatisit?'' Bride. 
groom (a widower): ‘I've got six children, 
my pet.” 

THe meanest man so far on record lives in 
the Isle of Mav. His wife asked him to vive 
her & pet, some snimal that would stick to 
her, and the next evening he brought home a 
leech. 

Dzacon Sxryxsem: “My Gear friend, | 
| grieve to find you so worldly-minded, Why 
don’t you aome to church with me?” Mr. 
Paywell: ‘Because it. worries me to eee & half- 
starved minister.” 

A smart bit of repartee was overheard the 
other day at Killarney. A, guide with,a tonris: 
sonwled at a peasant. who stared well at him. 
‘You'll know me again if you mees me,” 
said the gnide. ‘Not.if yer wash yer face,” 
said the peasant. 

Troms: ‘I don't like to boast, don’t cher- 
know, bot Lil bave you to know that I am 
always present at ll the society events. 
What dyer think o' shat?” Henry: “I 
think yon mnst be.a waiter. Can't account 
for it in amy-other way.” 

‘t Anp what,” asked the young woman who 
is sometimes facetious, ‘is the rank of the 
individnal ‘who brings up the wear with 2 
bucket and a tin cup?” “O,” replied she 
member of the militia, withont hesitation, 
“he’s ig @ lemon-ade de camp.,’’ 

A czrtamn official -was* bothered almost fc 
death by people running in on him at sl! 
times of the day, and he was expresring 
himself emphatically on the subject.‘ Why 
don’t you pat a time lock on your ceor, £c 
they can get in only at .a stated hour?” 
anggested a friend. ‘Time leek, nothing, 
he exclaimed; ‘‘ what I want is an eternity 
lock.” 

Younc Farner: “I am amazed, shocked, 
my dear, to hear you say you intend.to give 
the baby some paregoric. Don’t you know 
paregoric is opium, and opium stants the 
growth, enfeebles the constitution, weskent 
the brain, destroys the nerves, and produces 
rickets, marasmus, consumption, inssnity, 
and death?” Young Mother: ‘Horrors: 
I never heard a word abont #hat. 1 won't 
give the little ducky darling a Crop, 00 
indeed. But something must be done te 
stop his yelling. You carry him s while. 
| Father (after an hourls ateady stamping 

with the equalling jnfant); ‘Where ' 
| thunGer ia that: paregotic?” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS 


Tar Empress Frederick has opened a small 
hospital at Oronburg, in the Taunus, which is 
to be maintained ‘entirely at her expense, 


A MoyEMeENt is on foot for a great Inter- 
national Exhibition at Berlin in 1894, The 
arrival of #he Emperor will scoa settle the 
important qnestion, ‘*to be-or not-to be.” 


Ir ia not;genorally known that an old siik 
hat can be washed and done up so as ‘to appear 
perfectly new, but it is ® fact. 

Tua Elcho Shield having been won, for tho 
first time for some years pact, by the Hoglish 
Hight, it will be formally handed over tothe 
onstedy of the Lord Mayor, and restored to its 
old ‘place in the Guildhall, some time-in 
October. 

Tne Prince of Wales-is at Homburg, and 
H.R... will not return to England until quite 
the end of September. The Princess is. io 
atay in Dénnvark for six or eeven weeks. 
They will. not visit Abergeldie Castle this 
year, bat are to be the guests of the Duke and 
Dachess of Fife at Braemar when “they -go to 
Scotland. 

Tur magnificent diamond tisra and weck- 
lace which the Dusheas of Aosta wore when 
che appeared in fall dress on er recent visit 
to England are the famous jewels which the 
Emperor Napoleon gave to ‘Princesa Clotilde 
on her marriege,-and they are worth a good 
fortune. 

Tue fashionable young man now -writes 
with s quill pen, the feather parts of which 
bear pansies, violets, or lilies painted there- 
upon. The effects are charming, Sometimes 
the whole pen, feathers and ail, is died a deli- 
cate pink or blue or green. 

Tur German’Emperor has asked permission 
of the King of Sweden to erect a monument 
at the North Cape, in commemoration of) his 
voyage in’ those regions, and to encourage 
navigators to the North, The figure of the 
Emperor is represented with the right arm 
pointing the ronte to voyagers. 

Tue Crown Prince of Portugal, a weakly 
child of ‘four, is suffering greatly from the 
abnormal dampness of the Pena Palace at 
Cintra, and hie recovery is very doubtful. 
His father who has‘increased in weight to an 
alarming extant since hia accession, is advised 
very strongly by his physicians to make a 
cure at Garisbad, bat. the poljiticaland finan- 
cisl complications of Pertugal render it im- 
possible for him to qnit the kingdom. 

Tue young King Alexander of Servia is 
said to have come off very well with bis 
examinations in ‘religion, geometry, ‘algebra, 
physio, chemictry, the science of arma, tactics, 
history, the German, French, English ‘and 
Latin languages, and the maeters expressed 
themselves quite satiefied with their pupil. 
After having studied so hard for eight months 
it may be imagined with what jcy be now has 
his holidays, 

Donina the warm weather, when the use of 
powder isconsidered almost necessary, great 
care should be-taken “to obtain -the ‘beat, 
Every ‘woman who wishes to be ‘sure that 
there is nothing injurious in her toilet powder 
oan satisfy herself by submitting it to the 
tollowing tess :—Piace a teaspoonfal of the 
powder in « glass and.add the juice of a lemon, 
it efferveecence takes place, it is an infalliable 
proof that the powder is dangerous and that 
ite use should be avoided, as it will injure-the 
ékin and destroy she beauty of sha complexion. 
. Tx Strasburg, Germany, since 1884, girls 

ave been taught to mend the clothes of their 
families at the public expense. Materials are 
tarnished by the city when necessary. The 
instruction is given by teachers of the elemen. 


tary schools on the weekly holiday. The 
number of pupils is increased from owenty to 
about-one thousand, and the annual 


is abont £156, In one year nine thousand 
barments were mended by ole hundred girle. 





Ty all their wars, the British .have won the 
splendid average of 82 per cent. of the battles. 

Tue average weight of an Englishman is 
150 pounds; of s Frenchman 136 ponnds; a 
German, 146 pounds, 

Tue average of ‘the pulee in infancy is 120 
beats per minnte; in manhood, 80; at 60 
years, 60. The pulse of females ‘is more fre. 
quent than that of. males, 

THE vine ceases to -graw. at 2,300-feet above 
the level'of the sea, Indian corniat 2 800 feet, 
oak at 3-550 feet; walnut at 3,600'feet, ash at 
4-800 feet, yellow pine at 6.200-fect, and fir at 
6,700 feet. 

Tue forests of ‘“* Darkesé Africa ’ sirike the 
imagination, but they are not the greatess on 
the earth. Inthe Empire of Rossia there are 
494 228 000 acres of forest; in Africa accord. 
ing to caleviation, there are only 221000000 
acres. 





GEMS. 


Do not unto ‘yourself: thas which thou 
wouldst not have others do unto thee, 

Goon lawa are of dittle avail when bad men 
are depended upon to:enforce them, 

Sranp up for what you believe until you are 
honestly convinoed of. your-error. 

Every woman is a daughter, piater, wile, or 
mother. Let a man treat a-woman as he 
would have other men treat his daughter, 
sister, wife, or mother. Every man is a son, 
brother, husband, or father. Let a woman 
act towards @ man as she would desire other 
women to act towards ‘her ‘son, brother, 
husband, or father, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grinam Warers —In one half.poand of 
flour put a littie salt and augar, stir in one 
half-pint of sweet cream, mix well and 
quickly, roll cut very thin,,cut-in equares, 
prick with a fork, and bake.in:a.yery hot oven 
a few minutes. 

GreEencace Jau.—Fonur, pounds: greengages, 
four pounds crystallized : sugar. Take the 
stones nicely from the greengages-and put the 
stones into & nice little saucepan, with two 
jbreakfastonps of :water, to. boil for half,an- 
jhour gently, Strain this and pai the liquid 
intothe jélly pan, add the ungar,and stir till 
it all boils; then put in the yreengages and 
boil. gently for-half-avw-honr., ‘Skim and-pnué it 
in pots, If taking the.stones from the fruit is 
too much trouble, pnt one breakfastoup of 
water and the sugar into the pan to boil, then 
add the plams picked and washed and boil 
half-an-hour and pot. 

Picktep Cucumprr.—-Two cucumbers, ons 
-breakfastoapfal. vinegar, one. teaspoonfal of 
peppercorns, salt, mustard, nutmeg, Small 
cucumbers should be pickled whole, but the 
ordinary kindshould be cut in rather thick 
slices and: the seeds picked out; put them into 
a strong brine of salé and water for a day, 
then drain.and dry them thorogghly and put 
jthem in ajar. Boil.a large breakfastoapfal 
, of vinegar (if ‘you ‘have two cucurshers), and 
pour it over them in a jar, cover over at once 
' with thick paper or a plate, and set -the-jar 
near the fire. Next day pour off all the vine- 
gar, boil it again and pourii over the cucam- 
bers; cover sgain quite cleze'to keep the 
steam in. Dovthis. again the nextday, This 
makes the pickle daily beoome a greener 
coleur, Boil the vinegarthe fourth time with 
a-teaspoontal of peppercorns, a little mustard, 
a Hitéle nutmeg, anid balla teaspoonfol of salt, 





pour it all over ‘the ‘cncambers, aud cork .or 
cover tightly, 





A waterproor paper has lately bee inventetl 
that will even standing boiling. 

Froas, toads, and serpents never take food 
but that which they are satisfied ia alive. 

Turrx sre more than twenty times as many 
Germans in England as there are Englithmen 
in Germany. 

Tae Hindoos are said to have uo word [or 
‘‘ friend.’’ The ltalians have no equivalent 
for ‘* humility.” 

From the son oar earth would appaar as a 
bright star, and from the neares? fixed star it 
would be invisible, 

Tne printing presa is the real ‘civilizer, ard 
has done more than any organizsticn tc better 
the condition of man, 

Tar yery common notion that getiing wet 
throngkh with sea-water doesn’t induce cold js 
simply noneemss. A cold caught through 
getting wet from the sex is just as lasting as 
any other, and often a very trying: one to get 
rid of, 

Tarnrz ave 4wo restaurants in-the Soho dis- 
trict, at both of which sneilaare kept ailscady 
for the customers as & regalar thing; the usual 
price being abont:iwo shillings a dozen—for 
they are ratheradelicacy. They are jmt now 
coming into fal! season. 

Tue Jargest congregation that ever 
assembled to hear the words of a prescher wae 
the concourse of 25.000 persons to whom the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon preached at she Crystal 
Palace, on October 7sh, 1857, the day ap- 
pointed ss. fast a the time of the Indian 
Matiny. 

Tron sxpands with'heat, So if railway rails 
were laid to exacily meet.one auother, & piping 
hot snrormer day would result inthe destract- 
tion of the track. Is is 400 miles from London 
to Edinburgh, and on the average the railway 
lines that lie between the two places are 310 
yards longer in-summer than in winter, 

A screntisT who-has been investigating the 
subject claims that 9 man drowns on account 
of the weisht of the blootdin' his body. Bleed 
being heavier than water, it always sinks, and 
therefore the weight of the-bloct in ahuntan 
body is go great ad to sink any onc who falls 
into the water and id unable to-ewim 

Ty the pradactiea of common watch glasses 
the glaca is blown into w sphere about & mdirs 
in Geameter, sufficient metal sbeing taken to 
give the desired thickness, as the sacegmay be. 
Disc? are then cut.out from this sphere. with 


the sid of a pair of compasees baving a 


diamond at the extremity of one ‘Jeg. There 
ie @ kmack in detaching'the idisc after is: has 
been cut. A-gs0t workman will, itis taid, ont 
6,000 glasses in a day. 

The Zagaroz, a tribe-of Sonth America, 
have & -ouriong way ‘of courting. The love. 


|Stricken young mangoes Out hunting, and,,on 
| bis retarn, threwa his gamaat the feet of'the 


young lady who has smitten him fogether with 


\& sufficient qaantity of fuel 4o-cook it. Iiske 


takes up the game, lights a fire, ‘aud com- 
riences tc cook it, he knows his suit is accepted, 
but, if not, he turns away, 2 sadder if not a 
Wiser man, 

A mopet ofsthe fired writing «machine made 
in America still stands. ‘' lt-waer patented in 
1843 by one Charles Tharber, of Massacha- 
setts, and ie a fanny thing in’ ite clumeiness, 
It has a wheel s foot indiamicter, which tarns 
horizontally upon a central pivot; the rim of 
the wheel is bored with 25 holes, in each one 
of which is a rod bearing at the top @ letter of 
glass and.at the hottom o similar letter of 
steel. Thepaper isso arranged thavthe line 
to be printed is under the rim of ‘this -whee!l 
and the letter wanted is ®wong inte position 
by turning the wheel; whén there, a tod bear- 
ing it is depressed until the stec! type or letter 
touches the paper. The fastest oprratcr could 
not write more than half ae fast os aman with 
@ pen, 
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down, and still at the Oottage they waited for 
her coming. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Dame Faexe had daly received her cousin's 
reply. The worthy woman would be very 
lad to receive Miss Lynn, provided the young 
dy would be content with such accommoda- 
tion as she could give. 

So, full of hdpe, master and maid waited for 
Veronica’s coming; and when it began to 

w dusk, a vague anxiety woke in Ralph's 
eart, and he feared he soarcely knew what. 

"Bhe is only waiting for the dark to hide 
ker flight,” said Freke, reassuringly. ‘‘ She'll 
come presently,’ bat the evening wore away, 
and still there was no sign of Veronica. 
** Somet must have happened,” said 
Freke, “todelay her. You'll no doubt get a 
note to-morrow, sir; it's best not to ran any 
risk of discovery.” 

Bat he could not rest, and so went down to 
the Hall, and through the grounds, He 
hovered about a long while, but met with no 
success. No servanta were about, and, of 
course, if he made inquiries at the house, he 
would only raise suspicions, and effectually 
prevent Veronica's escape. 

So until the morning he must possess him. 
self with what patience he could. I+ is need- 
less to say, sleep would not visit him that 


night, that he rose uanrefreshed and 
= -¥ 
till in the hope of seeing Veronica, he 


went to charoh that morning; but only Lynn 
and his wife were present, and hia anx’eby 
became more defiaite, more cruel to bear. 

He was among the first to leave the church, 
what had he to wait for? and jast before him, 
he saw one of the Hall servants. To a man 
of Ralph's proud nature, it was gall and 
wormwood to tamper with his enemy's 
dependant ; but necessity has no law, and he 
felt he could not endure the heavy day with- 
out some tidings of his dear one. 

Perhaps her visit to the Cottage had been 
discovered, and she was now a prisoner in her 
room, too carefally guarded to escape him and 
happiness. He hurried after the man, and 
thrusting a bribe into his hand, said,— 

** I want you to tell me all you know about 
Mise Lynn. Is she well? Is she at the 
Hall?” 

Fortunately the fellow had sympathy with 
the luckless lovers. 

“I'd have told you that, sir,” he said, 
“ without payment, though I’m obliged to you 
allthe same, I don't think Miss Veronica is 
very well. We don’t see her much or often 
lately. She keeps to her room.” 

‘Is she compelled to do so? Is she a | 
prisoner?" Ralph asks, quickly. 

“I don’t think so, sir. I fanoy she likes it 
best, since—well—of course, you know the 
master struck her, and she seems changed 
since. Bat I daresay she'll come down again 
now Lord Mansel has gone.’’ 

“He has gone? Taoank you; may I trast 
you to convey a note to Miss Lynn, I will 
reward you to the beat of my power for any 
risk yourun, Iam nota rich man!” 

‘I want nothing more, sir,’ the man inter- 
rupted, quickly. “I'd be glad to serve you if 
I can—I'm a Hemel Feris man, sir. If you'll 
get your note ready, and bring it down to the 
shrabbery about seven this evening, I'll take 





care Miss Veronica gets it. The family ’ll be 
at dinner, and I shan’t run any risk. Now, 
sir, with your leave, I'll say good. morning, it | 
won't do for the old fox to see us together," 
and touching his hat, he hurried away in the 
direction of the Hall, whilst Ralph went 
home a little relieved to find Veronica waa 
well and had not been spirited away. 

In the evening he carried his note with him : 
to the spot appointed, and find his emissary | 
waiting, gave it into his charge. In it he - 
begged Veronica to delay her flight no longer. 
He wold her that all arrangements for her 
comftor: were concluded, and that he himself 


would convey her to Pennefeather on the 


morrow. 


They would travel by a train leaving Hemel 
Feris at seven thirty; and as they would not 
reach their destination until nearly midnight, 
Freke would ee them. To prevent 


all possible chance discovery, or any 
rumour getting abroad, that they had flown 
together, Veronica was to leave Hemel Feria 


by herself, he and Frreke joining her at a little 


town some forty miles down the line. 

The note ended with ionate assurances 
of his undying love, and entreaties that she 
would prove her dear love to him by trusting 
her future into his care, 

The friendly footman thrust the missive 
into her hand as she followed her mother to 
the drawing-room, and making some trivial 
exouse, she went at once to her own apart- 
ment, and with trembling fingers drew out 
Ralph's message of love. 

Poor, proud Veronica !—no, not proud now 


any more! but humble as the meekest of her 


sisters in her woe and inherited disgrace ! 


How could she bear to read those written 
words and refuse to listen to them? How 


could she put aside with resolute, cruel hands, 


all this treasure of love, joy, and hope, and be 


content to drag on a weary and solitary ex- 
iatence. 

‘* Ralph!" she oried aloud, in her anguish, 
* Ralph, ob, my beloved! oh, my beloved! 
pte all, you have stooped to woo me, 
shall not I then hold you to your vows, cling 
to yen. serve you, love you with all my heart, 
and all my life?” 

And then, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
she flang herself down upon her knees, an 
prayed humbly and fervently that Heaven 
would teach her to do that which she so fally 
believed was her duty. 

And as ehe prayed the blessed tears came 
to her relief, she did not seek to stem 
their torrent. 

Long after, when she rose, her face was 


orified and exalted, for she had sacrificed her 


ve for Ralph’s welfare, as she believed, and 
in time! oh, yes in time, she would be cor- 
tent. 


She went downstairs to her father, the tears 


yet wet upon her lashes. 


* Papa, you are wishfal I should not marry 


Mr. Hastings?" 

“You know my opinion on that subject, 
Veronica !”’ 

“IT have heard it; I want to obey you; but 
if I stay here longer I cannct answer for my 
submission. Take me away! oh, take me 
away te-night! There ia still time—I cannot 
breathe here—I dare not risk meeting him— 
I love him, and my love makes me so weak, 
so weak!” 

Mr. Lynn rose impatiently. He was angry 
that his movements should be so hurried; 


bus all the same he saw what danger he 


should incur by remaining at Hemel Feris; 


for, at that time, he thought he would rather 


see Veronica dead than married to his victim’s 
son. Had he risked so much to win his 
wealth and inorease it, only to return it to 
_ at the last? 

“What is is you want me to do?" he 
agked, ‘ where is is you wish to go?"’ 

‘* Anywhere—anywhere, so that he does not 
find me! I am as weak as wax in his hands. 
And let us steal out unknown to any. I will 
dress now, and you can send on my luggage at 
your convenience.” 

She spoke and acted so feverishly that her 
father thought it best to hamour her. 

‘* Very well; there is yet time to catch the 
ten fifteen train to Liverpool street. Make 
what preparations you consider necessary. 
I will tell you my plans on the way.” 

She had half.an-hour to spare—she spent it 
in writing her farewell to Ralph. At its con- 
clusion she came down cloaked and veiled; 
and giving the note to the friendly footman, 
bade him deliver it to Ralph at noon the next 


day. 
Then she and her father stole from the 
Hall like fugitives; and not a word did they 











SS te 
speak until they were well on the’ 
oe Then Veronica said, wee 

‘\ Wher wre you taking me?” 

“To my cousin Watkyns, 
England to-morrow for a town in Brittainy. 
It isn’t likely anyone will think of search. 
ing for you there. It is an out-of-the-way 
place, a and horribly a but so long 
as you achieve your purpose I don’t suppose 
you will mind that,” 

“ I shall mind nothing now!” she answered, 
apathetically, and fell into a bitter reverie 
whilst her father watched her furtively, 

“She will be weary of her self-inzposed 
exile,” he thought, “before a week is over. 
Sarah Watkyns is the most disagreeable old 
maid under the sun. Fantillaire is all boy 
outside the pale of civilsation. There ars 
no amusements, no available ocavaliers, 
nothing in short a girl desires. I'll warrany 
that before Sarah brings her to meet us at 
Versailles she'll be ready enough to marry 
Mansel or any other suitor I may choose, jus 
ne) h waa from the dreary monotony of such 
a life.” 

And he chuckled audibly to himself over 
his own perspicacity ; bat his daughter 
not the leat attention to him, being sunk in 
the depths of her own grief. 

Panctually at the time given Veronica's 
note was conveyed to Ralph, and a flush of 
exaltation rose to his face as he saw the deli- 
cate handwriting upon the envelope. 

“ You will let me know, sir, as soon as you 
oan, what arrangements you have made?” 
said Freke, hove in the doorway, “ because 
I shall have a deal to do before we start." 

** Yes, I will ring for you presently ;” and 
then he was alone. 

With hasty he drew out her letter, 
and, aa he read, the light faded from hie 
face, all the gladness left his eyes, for this is 
what she had written in her despair 


“My Dartiwe! My Daria !— 


“ You will not know how I linger over 
those words, understanding well that so I may 
never address you again. When you get this 
I shall be far away, and beyond reach of 
your persuasions and entreaties. Oh! I hope 
and pray Iam acting for your ultimate happi- 
ness. For myself I care nothing. Perhaps, 
in the first moments of your bitter disappoint. 
ment, you will feel some nataral oo againat 
me; but in time you will acknowledge that I 
acted for the best, and that our could 
never have been, 

“Oh, my dear love! I know now to what 
depths you stooped when you sought me for 
your wife. I understand all that once was so 
Strange in your conduct towards me. How 
could you so fully and freely give your heart 
to my father’s daughter ? 

“ All my life I shall thank Heaven I have 
learned how great and good the heart of man 
may be, All my life I shall be the better 
woman because of the love you gave me. Aud 
yet I say forget me. No blessing could rest 
upon our union. Do not sry to fiod and follow 
me, My endeavour is to hide myself from 

ou until the day, which may be so far away, 
or which I dare not pray, when I oan freely 
give you back your own, and hold my head 
erect once more. For the rest—for the 
sweetheart, I will be trae to my love so long 
a3 life and memory last. 

“Thank your faithfal Freke in my name. 
Oh, Ralph! we might have been 80 happy 
(ah! that terrible ‘might have been’); but 
now there is only one word to be spoken 
between us, and that one word is good-bye! 
The blessing of Heaven attend you in all your 
ways, give you that joy and peace denied for 
ever to your most unhappy, 


¢: Veronica.” 


So she was gone. Lost to him, it might be, 
for ever! She hurried into exile to save hia 


with her broken heart, and her proud, brig 
head brought low ! 
Who had told her this evil and bitter seoret 





from what she felt would be a calamity ! ——_ 
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# would have been his /ife's endeavour to 
m her ? 
= rome broke from his overcharged heart. 

«Oh, my dear one! why could you not trast 
to my love and loyalty ? Why must you leave 
me desolate, jast when life had opened before 
me with such glorious promise? My queen! 
my queen! 1 Oe comfort you in your 

if nov 1?” 

He read again her sad, hopeless words. 
Then he rose and sought out F'ceke, giving her 
a brief account of what had occurred, and 
when he ended the women’s honest eyes were 

teare, 
bof abe younglady!" she said. “ I’msorry 
I ever was to her. To think that old 
Lynn's daughter should have such a tender 
conscience, It's my belief she’s a changeling. 
You don’t get figs from thistles. And now, 
Master Ralph, the question is, what are you 


to 

CF ast find her, if I go to the ends of the 

“Oh! it won't be hard to find such a hand- 
some lady as Mies Veronica. People ain't so 
easy lost nowadays.” 

Bat Ralph was not so hopefal of success. He 
a with a — poe Benen 

isappear year & my ous 

Liiien, never to be of or seen again. 

“T will go to the station,” he said, ‘‘ and see 
what I can learn there,’ and he at once acted 
on this idea. 

Bat, alas! his questions elicited nothing 
os — wight for Li Miss Lynn had ps 

previous t verpool-atreet ; and a 
fear strack him that even her letter had been 
written under coercion, only Veronica was not 
exactly the eort of girl to be coerced. 

To Liverpool.strees he went, and there he 
lost all trace of father and daughter, and after 
ae in London three days he returned to 
find Mr. Lynn had reached home on Tuesday 
without Veronica, 

Then he went to the Hall and demanded an 
audience with his enemy. A stormy scene 
ensued in which he accused Lynn of spiriting 
his daughter away, and demanded to know 
where he had hidden her. 

Lynn, secure in his tion, laughed at and 
openly defied him; twitted him with his pre- 
sumption in lifting his eyes to Veronica, and 
concluded by swearing the girl had seen the 
folly of unsanctioned engagement, and 
had chosen this way to end it. 

“You are a liar!’’ cried Ralph, passion- 
ately. “You area fool, too, to suppose that 
I would believe any statement of yours!” 

“ Am I to be inaulted in my own house by 
& beggarly adventurer?” retorted Lynn, in a 
paroxsym of rage. ‘‘Gowhile you may, or I 
awear I Will have you put out of the 


place—— 

Ralph interrupted him with a short, saroas- 
tio laugh. 

“Keep your threats for cowards like your. 
self," he said, “Yon don’t suppose your 
brutality isa secret in the village. There is 
nof & man or woman in the place who does not 
know who inflicted the se your daughter 
yet bears upon her face. I warn you I will 
never rest until I have found her, and induced 
her to share my lot, and my stainless name ! ” 
and then he went out, meeting Mrs, Lynn in 
the wide hall, 

He would have passed her with a mere bow, 
but she stayed him with a quick, nervous 
gesture, 

“Mr, Hastings, you will not try to find or 
molest ee daughter. I is far better you and 
she should never meet again. Her father 
wate never permit her to become your 


‘‘ When I have found her, madam, we shall 
not trouble to ask his consent,”’ he answered, 
coldly, and left her standing there. _ 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘Tue summer days were gone; the “light of 
the lily burned close the mould," and yet 





‘in all his wanderings to and fro Ralph had | 


learned no tidings of Veronica, At the close 
of October he returned to Hemel Feria to learn 
that the Lynns had gone abroad, but no one 
could give any idea of their whereabouts, and 
what troubled him most of all was that Lord 
Mansel had gone with them. 

Not that he doubted Veronica's love or 
steadfastness, but he dreaded the persecutions 
she might be called upon to bear. 

‘I wish I had been at home,” he said, “I 


would have followed them until I found her; | bro 


wd something tells me they are going to join 
c.”" 

And then hia funds being all but exhausted, 
he compelled himself to work long hours at 
his easel, and when the picture was completed 
it was declared his masterpiece, because into 
it he had painted all the passion and pain of 
all his life. 

Meanwhile, Veronica and Miss Watkyns 
had joined the Lynn party at Versailles; the 
girl was chan and aged since last her 
parents saw her. The solitary life at Fautil- 
laire, the lack of congenial society, and of 
ccoupation had told terribly upon her; and 
snd Relph's e a much over her loss 
an *s possible anger. 

Her eyes were dark with her unwept woe, 
her face was worn, and the beautifal mouth 
had a mournfal curve. 

Mansel was startled when he saw her. This 
was not the sort of wife he would choose. He 
should grow to hate shat highbred, melancholy 
face if it confronted him pn Fny day at 
ed turn; and he almost so much to 

ynn. 

The ex-lawyer turned upon him with a 
sneer. ‘I haven't the slightest doubt that 
you prefer the -maid style of comeliness ; 
pray do not consider yourself in any wa 
bound to Miss Lynn. I have already recei 
proposals for her hand from the Marquis 
D'Arvenac. The alliance would be more 
suitable in every way; and after the expres- 
sion of your sentiments, I think it well we 
should part.” 

So to her intense relief Veronica found her- 
self rid of her unwelcome suitor. The Marquis 
came and went, but he was a tleman by 
nature, and in no way rendered himself offen. 
sive. He rode and walked daily with her, 


never a her in the language of love, | d 
q 


bat taking it quite for granted that eventually 
she would accept his name together with his 
elderly heart. 

So the days wore by and November came— 
and if Veronica was pining for news of home 
and lover, she gave no Sign. 

7 

“Veronica, don’t you think it high time 
your father returned, it is growing quite dark, 
and he promised to be home by three.” 

‘*He will come presently; something has 
delayed him,” said the girl rising and w 
‘‘ Ah! even now he is coming 
up theroad, No; it is the Marquis. Mother, 
Iam not equal to entertaining him to-day ;” 
and she made as = would escape, but 
Mrs. Lynn prevented her. 

“You know, Veronica, how ill at ease I 
always am with him; his manner is so 
haughty. You must stay.” 

“Very well,” and atill standing, she waited 
for the Marquis to be announced. When she 
saw his face she knew something tragic had 
occurred. 

“Mrs, Lynn—Miss Veronica—I pray you 
to be calm; Mr, Lynn has met with an acoi- 
dent. We hope it is not serious, He was 
thrown from his horse, and they are bringing 
him home. Madame, I implore you to be 
calm,” as the wife broke out into wild screams 
and wailings; ‘‘remember so much depends 
upon you.” 

“‘ Mother!" said Veronica quietly ; ‘‘ go to 
your room, Rosine and Babette will attend 
you. Father will need my services.” 

Shrieking and crying still, she was con- 
veyed to her own apartments; and then the 
daughter waited in absolute silence for her 





father's coming, 





RO eo 


Inexperienced in such matters as she was, 
she knew when her eyes rested upon his face 
that but few hours were allotted to him, and 
for the first time in her life her heart grew 
tender towards him. 

Gently she ministered to hia needs, obsying 
all the doctor's directions implicitly and in- 
telligently ; and when they were alone once 
more, she knelt by his side. 

‘* Dear father, is there nothing I can do for 
you?” she asked, and kissed his clay-cold 


Ww. 
‘Bring your mother; before the morning 
comes I shall be gone. I want her now!" 

So Mrs. Lynn was brought in weeping, but 
the presence of death restrained her, and she 
only sobbed under her breath as she took the 
poor wounded head upon her breast. 

* Oh Elias! oh Elias ! what shall I do with- 
out you? Never did a woman have a better 
husband than you have been to me from the 
day you first called me wife till now!” 

‘Thank you, Maria! perhaps in all the 
world you are the only one who will regret 
when Iam gone, Your future is safe, dear—I 
can trast you with our daughter!” Then 
later, as the slow chill dawn began to break, 
he turned upon his pillows. ‘‘ Veronica, are 
you there?” 

‘‘ Father, yes ;"’ and she took his cold hand 
gently in her own. 

‘I am sorry for my sin, child, be as happy 
as you will. If he can forgive, it will be an 
easy way to right my wrong,” and those were 
his last words. 

A little later he died. The news of his 
death was conveyed to Hemel Feris, but no 
one knew where his widow and child resided. 
Six months later his wife followed him, and 
it was rumoured the heiress was on her way 
to England. . A n 

One evening later in May, Freke heard a 
knock at the front door, and opening it, saw 
& lady draped in heavy mourning and thickly 
veiled, Inetinot told her who it was even 
before the sweet, sad voice said, — 

‘*Let me in, dear Freke, I must see your 
master.” 

“Oh, miss! Oh, my dear, dear mies, you 
have come at last! Go in; you know where 
to find him," and she pointed to the studio 


oor. 
Without a word, and trembling in every 
limb, Veronica went forward, turned the 
handle and entered. 

“ Ralph!” 

And at that one word, he started to hia feet, 
looked into the worn, lovely face, now un- 
veiled, and sprin; to her side, would have 
taken her into his embrace, but she waved 
him back a moment, 

%. ing, she said, - a low -_— broken 
ce. ‘ Leave me my strength and courage. 
I so sorely need them, Let me say what I 
have to say, and then pass out for ever from 
our honourable life. For years was 
ignorant of my father’s sin, he died repenting 
it; when you taught me to love you, I siill 
was ignorant, and the truth, when I learned 
it, almost killed me. By hia will I was left, 
at my mother’s death, cole heiress to hia 
estate. I came as soon as I could to make 
restitition. Here, Ralph, dear Ralph! I 
give back all that never was mine by right, 
all that it would madden me to retain. Think 
of me, sometimes, kindly as a woman not 
wholly unhappy, not wholly unblest, because 
she has found work todo. Good-bye.” 

‘*No!” he oried, and caught her hands 
‘No, Veronica; keep all save yourself. 
These dear hands, that dear heart, are the 
only riches I crave. Stay with me, dear !"' 

She fell on her knees before him, the teara 
streaming down her pallid cheeks. 

“Be merciful. You forget whose child I 
am—forget me; marry some woman whose 
name is clean, whose forebears are honocr- 
able. Not me! oh, nos me! and Heaven 
bless you in the home ¢o which you have so 
long been an alien.” 


Veronica,” be gaid, solemoly, “1 will 
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never enter it. without my wife; only 7rom my 
wife's hands oan I receive these gread giiis. | 


You are a wealthy woman, i a poor man, 
but.I don’é care one atom what the world says 
of me, how often it calls me advensarer anc 
fortune hunter. I am willing to be, as ib were, 


& pensioner on your bounty, if the hand that | 


proffers the gift is mine also.’ 

“Do you mean this?’ 
breathlessly. val +e 

He had calsel her, and drawn her to his 
pide. 

“ LJeve you,” be answered, gravely. ‘‘ You 
alone can-make my life glad. Wiil you give 
yourself:to me?” 

Her arms stole about bis neck, ber head 
dropped on his breast, A little happy sob 
broke from her grateful heart. 

“My love has always been yours,’ she 
whispered, ‘‘and with that, ‘all tisat’s mine is 
thine, ladcie.’ Oh, love, love! be kind to me 
always. Inall the world I have bab you! 4 


she questioned, 


Tae world wondered a greatdeal over their 
marriage, but they owred less than nothing, 
being blest in their mutual love. So Ralph 
came back to hisown ; bué-he did not cease to 
labour at his easel or with his pen. And.as 
years went by, fame came to him, and 
Veronica's lovely face wore s look of proud 
content ; so that women envied her, and men 
praised her beauty and gracious wayé. 

Bat if. she knew these things she scarcely 
regarded them, co bleat was she in she love of 
husband and children. And Ralph Hastings 
—well, there are times, when looking on her 
beauty, thinking of all ahe suffered. and sacpi- 
ficed for him, strong man as he is, tears of 
passionate love and gratitude rise to hia 
eyes, and his very soul ie humbled within 
him, because, justly or unjustly, he scarcely 
believes himself worthy to call her wife: 

And Dame Freke? Weil, should you chance 
in your rambles to rest at Hemel Feris, be 
sure you visit the Hali, and there you will aee 
& gaunt, angular old iady, dressed in rustling 
black silk, who will give you ».fali and par- 
ticular account of the Hastings family. 

She is a dame of great importance, which 
fact she impresses upen you by lLreqnent 
jingling of her keys, and references +0 her 
manifold responsibilities. This is Dame 
Freke, housekeeper and friend, trusty servant 
and faithful follower. 


[THE END ] 





FACETLA, 


Neves stir another man’star pot. Lethim 


do his own dirty work. 

A uan Who sticks‘np for hie master—n bill- 
poster, 

A cross old bachelor suggests that births 
should be announced under the head of new 
music, 

Taner things that ought never io be from 
home—the. cat, the chimney, and the house- 
wile. 

Tuas things that never besome rusty— 
the money of the benevolent, the shoes of the 
butcher's: horse, anda woman’s tongue. 

Turns is one lucky thing about spoiled 
children—we never have them in our own 
family, 

Some folks say their work is 1aid' out before- 
hand, A physician's work is often laid ont 
after he has ‘finished it, 

Onz can always éell by the way a woman 
walks whether she weaxs shoes of a size gnit- 
able to her feet, 

WEN making.s.apeech, my son, follow tha, 
example of she bast needle manufacturers and 
sink the I, 
ae the Tistentthe hen may be dilatory, 

nerally comes to acrat 
the-g in ren harry tbe ch when 








i in hia sleeve,” 

| «Pa, paid little Harry, “ what is a soldier 
‘of fortune?” “A soldier of fortune, my son, 
| is a soldier that never hag any fortune at all.” 

A soMEWHAT ambiguous advertisement in a 
recent issue of a daily paper announces that 
‘a, second-hand girl's side-saddle is for sale.” 

Lavy (in new grocery store): ‘‘ Have you 
any ten-year-old port wine?” Boy: ‘ No, 
mum, this grocery store was only started last 
week,” 

Mavp (at day schoo)): ‘Ob, George, I do 
80 love a big dog.’ George: ‘I wish I was 
a big dog.” Mand; ‘Don's worry, you'll 
grow.” 

We have no objection to » man who rides 
a hobby—not even if he rides it to death, We 
only protest when he takea up the whole road 
with it, 

‘So you were a soldier? Did you go clear 
through the rebellion?'’ ‘‘No, I married 
during she war, and have not got through the 
rebellien yet."’ 

Lirtzz Dor: “Papa, I-mus' have a new 
dwess to play in.” Papa: “ What is the 
matter with that one?” Littie Dot: “ It's 
all worn out ‘cept the buttosholes.’’ 

Tre young man who persuades himeeitf 
that-two people can live as cheaply as one can 
always find a gitl to help him to try the 
experiment, 

Even if a boy is always whistling “I want 
4o be an angel,"’ it is jast as well to keep the 
preserved pears on the top shelf of the 
pantry. 

Goopman: “Oar new minister is tronbled 
with insomnia.” COynious: ‘ He should swal- 
low one of his own sermons each night before 
retiring.” 

Fiacs: ‘' You have an independent income, 
haven't you?’ Diggs: ‘‘ Independent? Well, 
Lehould say had. It-has uiterly igaored me 
for years !"’ 

He stood under the window and tang, '' how 
can I léave'thee?*’ Bathe did leave, end so 
suddenly that the dog went back to the house 
and wept, 

Warren (at the village olmb): ‘There's a 
lady outside who says that her husband 


(iting) : ‘‘Excnre me a moment.” 

“TI yarn it just as much, my dear little 
boy,” said pspa, after he had spanked Billy- 
kins. “ Yes,” sobbed BillyKins. “* Bbus n-not 
in the same place.” 

WHEN a girl has a handsome new solitaire 
diamond engagement ring, the thought 
involuntarily comes fo her miad, how foolish 
it is for women to wear gloves £0 much ! 

‘*Hospanp: “No blue-stecking for me? 
An ignorant woman makes» far betier wife.” 
Wife: **Am La good wife, John?” Husband; 
Yes, you-are.an. ideal one.” 

Youne Lavy (to gemtleman) : ‘‘ No, I shoald 
never suit you; I wantmyown way in every- 
thing.” He (magnificently): ‘“ Well, andryou 
could go1on wanting it when we were married.” 

Tuey sat together on the front piazza ‘on a 
midsummer day. ‘Do you know ‘that this 
isthe longest day in the year?” hesaid, “I 
believe you,'’ she answered, yawning. 

His Reverence: ‘ What, off to work at 
last, Tim?" ‘Tim Murphy: ‘Yes, y’ river- 
ence. Y'know, Oi'm a haymaker by trade, 
an’ I always work one week in the year.” 

Mipviz-sczp Spinster (as tramp comes 
info the yard): “ What do you want here, 
any to eat?” Tramp: “What else 
should I want, madame? Did you think I 
came to offer a proporal of marriage?” 

Mistress: ‘ Bridget, we will bave cotelettes 
for breakfast 4o-morrow morning.” Bridget: 
“The servants don’t like cotelettes, marm,” 
Mistress: ‘‘ But I like coteleties.” Bridget: 
**Ie’s hardly worth while to get them for 





one,” 


an examination, ‘‘is what makes bim laugh | 


a to be home early toinight.”’ Ail 
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“A wasn s famny.bone,” saida little koy in} Axways keep your braing as well ag your 


| bande busy, Bats get into an empsy garret 

|} “Understand your mother.in-Is : 
| your wile, old fellow, a great deal? Gt 
| lots; gave her a eet of old buttons yesterday, 
and she rushed me for the money this morn, 
ing to buy a dress to match them.” 

“Tsx't this your ‘prayer-book, 
Chaser?” “Why, yes; thank yon, Any 
How did you know it, Mr. Bunt? «Whe, 
I took it up, it opened at the Marriage ger. 
Vios."’ . 

“Hicatepy doesn’t seem to care so m 
for his wife aa he did when she was Mie 
Brown.” “No, they are one now. And 
Higgledy isn’t the man to be guilty of inordin. 
ate self-love,"” 

Tspienant Bicxcuist; ‘Madam, your dog 
snaps at me every time I pass. Here ke comes 
now." (Starts off.) Old Lady: “Spot, Spot 
you foolish dog. Come hare, Them ain't 
bones. Them’s legs.” 

‘‘T expzor to die young. All my ancestors 
were exceptionally short lived,” says Mr, 
Talkington. ‘ Indeed!" saya Miss Penyn, 
“Yea, my grandfather died in infancy, and 
‘ Miss Proyn: “Oh!” 

Contrizotor: “ Here ies manueorins I-wish 
to submit.’ Editor (waving his hand) :“T'm 
sorry; we arealifull just mow.’ Oontributor 
(blaudly): ‘* Very well, Iwill calbagain when 
some of you are sober.” 

Bue (jaet after the wedding): “ Alfred, 
you promised to give me a grand 
after we were married. Whatisit?” Bride. 
groom (a widower): “I've got six children, 
my pet.” 

THe meanest man a0 far on record lives.in 
the Isle of Man. His wife acked him to give 
her a pet, some animal that would stick to 
ee the next evening he brought home a 
leech. 

Dsacon Sxinnem; ‘ dear triend, I 
grievs to fiad you so worldly-minded, Why 
don’s yon come to church with me?” Mr, 
Paywell; “ Because it worries me to 2ee.a half. 
starved minister,” 

A smart bit of repartee was overheard the 
other day at Killarney. A guide witha toariss 
seowled a @ pexsant who stared weil at him. 
‘You'll know me again if you meet me,” 
said the gnide. ‘‘ Not if yer waeh yer face,” 
said the peasant. 

Txomas : * I-don't like to ‘boast, don't cher. 
know, bot I’ll ‘have you to know that I am 
always present a6 all- the society events. 
What @yer think o' that?” ‘Henry: “I 
think you nist bea Waiter. Gan’'t acconst 
for it in any other way.’ 

** Axp what,” asked the young woman #h0 
is sometimes facetious, “ia the rank of the 
individual who brings up the “rear with's 
bucket and a tin cup?” ‘'O,” replied the 
member of the militia, without hesitation, 
‘*he's is a lemonade de'‘camp.”’ 

A certain Official was bothered slmost to 
death by people running in on himat all 
times of the day, and he was expres 
himself emphatically on the subject. “Why 
don’t you pnt a time lock on your door, tf 
they can get.in only at a stated hour?" 
suggested a friend. ‘Time look, nothing, 
he setetees ; “what I want is an 
loc hog 





Youne Farner: “I am amazed, shocked, 
my dear, to hear you say you intend to give 
the baby some paregoric. Don’s you knew 
paregoric is opium, and opium stants the 
growth, enfeebles the constitution, weakent 
the brain, destroys the nerves, and produces 
rickets, marasmns, consumption, insanity, 
and death?” Young Mother: ‘' Horrors! 
I never heard word about shat. I won't 
give the litile dacky darling a drop, 10, 
indeed. Bat something must be done t0 
stop his yelling. You carry him a while. 
Father (after an hourtls steady stamping 
with tbe equalling infani): ‘Where 





thunder ia that paregotio?"’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tun Empress Frederick has opened a small 
hi at Oronburg, in the Taunus, which is 
io be maintained entirely at her expence. 


A woysuent is on foot for a, great Inter- 
nationsl Exhibition at Berlin in 1894, The 
arrival Of the Emperor will scon settle the 
important question, ‘* #0 be or. ndt to be.” 


Iris not generally known that an old. ailk 
hat can be’washed and done up so #8 to appear 
perfettly new, but it isa fact. 

Tux Dicho Shield having been won, for the 
first time for come years past, by the English 
Eight, it will be formality handed over to the 
oustedy ofthe Lord Mayor, and restoted to fs 
old ‘place in the Guildhall, some tithe in 
Ootober. 

Tre Prince ‘Of Wales is at Homburg, and 
H.R.H. will.not retata to England until quite 
the end of September. Lhe Princess .is, to 
stay in Denmark for six or seven weeks. 
They will not visit Abergeldie Castle this 
year, but are to be the gueste'sf the Duke and 
oe oe of Fifé at Braemar when thty.-go to 

Toe Magnificent diamond tiara and neck- 
lace which the Duchess of Aosta wore when 
she appeared in full dress on her recent visit 
to England are the famous jewels whish the 
Emperor Napoleon gave to Princess Clotilde 
on her tartiage; and they are worth a good 
fortune. 

Tre fashionable young man vow ‘writes 
with ® quill pen, the feather parts of which 
bear pansies, violets, or lilies painted there. 
upon. The effects are charming, Sometimes 
the whole pen, feathers and all, is died a deli- 
cate pink or blue or green, 

Taz German Emperor has asked permission 
of the King of Sweden to ereot a monument 
at the North Cape, in commemoration of bis 
voyage in those Yegions, and #o encouraye 
navigators to the North. The figure of the 
Emperor is represented with the right arm 
pointing the ronte 40 voyagers. 

Tue Crown Prince of Portugal, a weakly 
child of four, is suffering greatly from the 
abnormal dampness of the Pena Palace at 
Cintra, and his recovery is very donbtfol. 
His father who has increased in weight to an 
alarming extent aince his accession, is.advised 
very strongly by his physicians to make a 
care at Oarilsbad, but the politiealand finan- 
cial complications of Portugal rendersit im- 
possible for him to quit the kingdom. 

Tae young King Alexander of Bervia is 
said to have come off very well with “hia 
examinations in religion, geometry, algebra, 
physio, chemistry, the science of arms, tacties, 
history, the German, French, Hnglish and 
Latin languages, and the masters expressed 
themselves quite satisfied with their pupil. 
After having sindied so hard for eight months 
it may be.imagined with what joy be now haa 
his holidaya, 

Donixa the warm weather, when the use of 
powder is‘considered almost nedsesary, great 
care should be taken to obtain the best, 
Every woman who wishes to be sure that 
there is nothing injarious in her toilet powder 
can satisfy herself by snbmitting it to the 
following test:—Piace a teaspoonful of the 
powess in & glass and add the juice of a lemon, 

f effervescence takes place, it ia an infalliable 
proof that the powder is dangerous and that 
its use should be avoided, as it will injure the 
akin and destroy she beauty of the complexion. 
R Tx Strasburg, Germany, since 1884, gitla 
-— been taught to mend the clothes of their 
piles at the public expense. Materials are 
inrplahed by the city when necessary. The 
instruction is given by teachers of the elemen. 

Schools on the weekly holiday, The 
number of pupils is increased from twenty to 
about one ousand, aud the annual expense 
® about £156. In one year nine thousand 
garments were mended by six hundred girls, 


* 
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STATISTICS. 


Ty all their wars, the British have won the 
splendid average of 82 per cent. of the battles. 

Tue average weight of an Englishman is 
150 pounds; of a Frenchman 136 pounds; a 
German, 146 pounds, 

Tur average of the pulse in infancy is 120 
beats per minute; in manhood, 80; at 60 
years, 60. The pulse of females is more fre- 
quent than that of males. 

Tur vineceases to grow at 2,300 feet above 
the level of the sea, Indian corn at 2 800 feet, 
oak at 3.350 feet, walnut at 3,500 feet, ash at 
4 800 feet, yellow pins at 6 200 feet, and firat 
6,700 feet. 

Tue forests of ‘‘ Darkest Africa’ strike the 
imagination, but they are not the greatest on 
the earth. Inthe Empire of Russia there are 
494 228, 000 acres of forest; in Africa accord. 
ing to calc.'iation, there sre only 224000000 
acres, 





GEMS. 


Do not unto yourself thas which thou 
wouldst not have others do nnto thee. 

Goop laws are of little avail when bad men 
are depended upon to enforce them. 

STanp up for what:you believe until you are 
honestly convinced of your error. 

Every woman is:adaughter, sister, wife, or 
mother, Let a°man treat a wortan as he 
would have other men treat hia daughter, 
sister, wife, or mother. Every man is a son, 
brother, husband, or father. Les a woman 
act towards ® man as she would desire other 
women to act towards her son, brother, 
husband, or father, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grinam Warers —In one haif.pound of 
flour put @ little salt and sugar, stir in one 
half-pint of sweet cream, mix well and 
quickly, roll cut very thin, cut in equaree, 
prick with a fork, and bake in avery ‘hot oven 
a few minutes. 

GREENGAGE JaM.—Foar pounds greengages, 
four pounde crystallized sugar. Dake the 
stones nicely from the greengayzes and put the 
stones into a nice little saucepan, with two 
breakfastoups of water, to boil for half-an- 
mfly, Strain thie and put the liquid 
into the jelly pan, add the sugar, and stir till 
it.all boils; then put in the greengages and 
boil gently for balf-an-hour. Skim and pat it 
in pots, If taking the stones from the fruitia 
#00 much trouble, put one breakfastcoup of 
water and the sugar into the pan to boil, then 
add the plums picked and washed and boil 
half-an-hour and pot. 

Prcxtep CocumpEer.—Two cucumbers, one 
breakfastcupfal vinegar, one teaspoonfal of 
peppercorns, salt, mustard, nutmeg, Small 
cucumbers should be pickled whole, but the 
ordinary. Kind should cut in rather thick 
sliees.and:the seeds picked out; put them into 
a strong brine of salé.and water for a. day, 
then drain and dry them thoroughly and. put 
them in a jar. Boil a large breakfastoeupfal 
of vinegar (if you have two cucumbers), and 
pour it over them in a jar, cover over at once 
with thick paper or a plate, and set thejar 
near. the fire. Next day pour off all the vine. 
gar, boil it again and pourit over the cncum- 
bers; cover again quite cloze to keep the 
steamin. Do thie sgaindhe nextday. This 
makes oe daily become a greener 
colour, “ Le vinegar the pei time ee 
@ tenepoonta pereorns, & @ mustard, 
a little nutmeg, be half a 1 of ealt, 
pour it all over the cucumbers, 2nd cork or 
cover tightly, 








TD 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A waTerproor paper has lately been invented 
that will even standing boiling. 

Froas, toads, and serpents never take food 
but that which they are satisfied is alive. 

THERE are more than twenty times as Many 
Gormans in England as thefte are Englishmen 
in Germany. 

Tne Hindoos are said #0 have no word for 
‘‘ friend.”’ The Italians have uo equivalent 
for ‘‘ humility.” 

From the san our earth would appear as a 
bright star, and from the nearest fixed etar it 
would be invisible. 

Tue printing press is the real civilizer, and 
has done more than any organization to better 
the condition of man. 

Tre very common notion that getting wet 
through with sea-water doesn’t induce cold is 
simply nonsense. A cold caught through 
getsiog wet from the sea is just as lasting as 
any other, and often a very trying one to get 
rid of, 

THERE are two restaurants inshe Soho dis- 
trict, at both of which snsilsare kept all ready 
for the customers as a regtilar thing, the usual 
price being abottt two shillings a dozen—for 
they are rathera delicacy. They are jakt now 
coming into fall season. 

Tue largest congregation that ever 
assembled to hear the words of a préacher was 
the concourse of 23,000 persons to whom ithe 
Rev. O. H. Spurgeon preached at the Crystal 
Palace, on October 7#h, 1857, the day ap- 
pointed asa fast at the time ofthe Indian 
Matiny. 

Tron expands with heat, So if railway rails 
were laid to exactly meet one another, a piping 
hot summer day would result in the destruct: 
tion of the track, Ié ic 400 miles from London 
to Edinburgh, and on the average the railway 
lines that lie between the two places are 340 
yards longer in summer than in winter, 

A screntist who has been investigating the 
subject claims that 2 man drowns on account 
of the weight of the bloodin his body. Bioad 
being heavier than water, it always sinks, and 
therefore the weight of the blood in a hurasn 
body is so great.as to sink any one who falls 
inte the water and is.anable to swim. 

Tx the prodaction of common watch glasses 
the glass is blown into a sphere about a:méire 
in diameter, sufficient metal being taken to 
give the desired thickness, as the case‘may be. 
Dised are then cut out from this sphere with 
the aid of a pair of compaeses ‘having a 
diamond at the extremity of one leg. There 
is a knack in‘ detaching the iso after if has 
been. cat. A.good-workman will, ib ia paid, ont 
6,000 glasses in a day. 

The Zaparos, a tribe of South America, 
have & Curious way of courting: The love- 
stricken young mau foes ont -huntiog,; and, on 
bis réetarn, throws his gameat the feet of the 
young lady who has smitten him together with 
& sufficient quantity of fuel to cook it. If she 
takes up the game, lights a fire, and com. 
mence# $0 cook it, he knows his suit is accepted, 
but, if not, he turns away, a sadder if uot a 
wiser man, 

A open ofthe first writing machine made 
in America still stands, ‘* It was patented in 
1843 by one Charles Thurber, of Massachnu- 
setts, and is a fanny thing in its clumsiness, 
It has a wheel s foot:imdiameter, which turns 
horizontally upon a central pivot; the rim of 
the wheel is bored with 25 holes, in each one 
of which is a rod bearing at the top a letter of 
glacs and at the bottom a similar letter of 
steel, The°paper is-sc arranged that the lice 
to be printed is under the rim of this wheel 
and ‘the letter wanted is swung into position 
by turning the wheel; when there, a rod bear- 
ing it is depressed until the steel type or letter 
douches the paper. The fastest.operator could 
not write'more than hel! asfast aca man with 
& pen, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_— 


Dicxy.—We do not understand your question. 
8. A. D.—Oonvicted December 20, 1861, at Stafford 
Ass! zee. 


Mors,—The Earl of Zetland is Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


Mavaricr.—The owner is entitled to reclaim his stolen 
property without payment. 

Farar Tock.—Ap; to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, 8.W. 

Jacques.—M. Sadf Oarnot was elested President of 
the French Republic on December 4, 1887. 


Tux Basy.—The “I O U" is valid evidence of the 
indebtedness at the dates given. 
Icworamvus. — “ Percentage” the amount 


means 
as commission or interest “‘ by the hundred.” 
Jzan.—No en; made by a minor is binding, 
not even a it. 


Dappy.—The landlord can only follow and distrain in 
the case of clandestine removal. 

Storry.—A jobbing jeweller who uses gold-plate in 
wows denies take out a Hoense. - 

Lro.—He can, of course, take out a summons, and 
you had then better state your case to the judge. 

AtmA.—Madame Patti was married to Signor Niccolini 
at Swansea, beforg the French Consul, on ‘une 9, 1886. 

Nataurz.—A person under the sge of twenty-one 
years is not capable of making a valid will, ad 

Estuen.—The original Hebrew name of Esther, the 
Persian Queen, wife of Ahasuerus, was Hadassah. 

Jack.—We do not know what you mean by asking if 
football is ‘a lawful game.” ’ " 

Eva.—If they resided in the parish for the regulation 
time it would be valid. = 

APppRENTIcE.—You cannot “‘ force” your master to give 
you a day's holiday. 

Merry.—If any receipt is given for £2, or upwards 
the law requires a penny receipt stamp to be aflized. 
Jzss.—The smallest city in England and Wales is St. 
Davids, In Pembrokeshire, with 2,053 inhabitants. 
Avuntrz.—You had better ask at the Inland Revenue 
Department, Somerset House. 

Tont.—The death sentence on Mrs. Maybrick wes 
reduced to one of penal servitude for life, 

ia be- 


Lappiz.— New Street ham, 
Ueved to be the largest a in world. 

Anpacrs.—The Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
Birmingham, November 13, 1874. 

Venvs.—The landlord can distrain for whatever rent 


is due. 
FrRiewpiess.—l. if she is in receipt of parish 
guardians. 


Only 
relief. 2 It would depend entirely upon the 


Kewyvetu.— He most sue you in the ordinary course 
and obtain judgment before he can proceed to sefzure. 


ALETHEA.—They are quite worthless for any purpose 
whatever. 
Jut1a.—Oharles Peace was executed at Leeds on 
February 25, 1879. 
P.ainti¥¥.—The question of costs is one for the judge. 
defendant 


It he makes no to the contrary, the 
pays the plaintft's 
C. P.—The carrier-pigeon has certainly flown long 


Gighty malles an hour, abd for msny hours together,” 


* Fan.—The folding fan was first used in I and was 
introduced into France by Oatherine de , when 
the was soon adopted by English 


CuAmPaGus.—Obampegne gct its name from the old 
province of Champagne, France, where it was first 
ou as 


Fam Li11an.—English will do as nroch for y 
French In Rotterdam. You will find you can make 
yourself understood. 

BraucrouaM.—Birmingham is entirely in the county 
+f ee It is at the same time a city of a county 


Lustiz.—There are some two boats a week arriving 
at Liverpool from Montreal. Passengers land on Sun- 


Scorriz.—Forth Bridge stands 361 feet above high- 
water level (as high as St, Paul's Cathedral), and is thus 
over 500 feet from its foundation. 

Decervep.—You are not answerable for debts con- 

}y Ed wife before her you 
benefited by her property. 


DoLty.—The copy would have no commercial value. 
One of lic 
) ed yom libraries or museums might accept 


Sneeus nana nen Sessenbe seen in contempla- 
tion o! arriage vered gagemen' 
broken off, but not letters. bain ws 
Jox THE MAnive.—1l, Two-years’ service as an 0.8. or 
ordinary will make you an able-bodied seaman. 2. The 
oy engage mon at the Marine Office 





Darcy.—The buying-off charge is £10 in three first 
months after enlisting, and £18 with commanding 


office 
Sa 


ordinary conversation, the oi Saint” ts often al; 


t's sanction after that. 


LLyY.—The name is pronounced as spelt; though, In 
of over 


as though part of ‘‘ Leger.’ 


Lr 


leave would be a 
him you must ask a lawyer, 


Sxowpror —The 98th Pw mews of Foot, now the 


2nd 


NWARD —A riding across your fields without 
Sauer, As to your remedy against 


Battalion North iment, was 


formerly one of the Prince of Wales's regiments. 


F. 
B 


T.—We do not quite understand your meaning. 
are granted by the Inland Revenue 


Department both in town and country. 
Mascvus.—The = cunt bate asus Ly 4~ 


house in which 
carried 


wearing ol 
while not considered as sn indication of deep 
cumstances. 


on, without a ‘s warrant. 
checked or striped stuffs, 
mourning, 


is allowable under certain cir 


A Waznior Botp.—Both battalions of the Ro 
were in th 


Scots 
the first boing with the invading 


ie 
force in September, 1854, the second arriving in April, 


1855. 


WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN, 


Waen the sun goes down, 
And across the fading lea, 
Like the crooning of a mother 
Comes the murmur of the sea ; 
The golden clouds of sunset 
Change to sober, restful brown, 
And Peace unfurls her mantle 


“ When the sun goes down |" 
og the sea, 
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When the sun — down 
Perhaps the night that fall 
r) ors 
Will be better than the day. 
Ows 


down. 


regimental of a private In 
is 1s. 1}4, or tte, oc mie ot 
jude his extra pay for work he may 


B. A, T.—When an alien (or forefgner) has resided in 
Ro See eee he Sev penn Bo ome ae 


to the Home Secretary, or 


other Secretary of Beate, 


for naturalisation papers. 


Surrzrrr.—To cure a soft corn, dip a linen rag in 
turpentine and wrap the rag around the toe on which 


the corn Is situated, 
usually 


and morning. The corn will 


ht 
disappear in a few days. 


GopmoruEer.—For christening gifts silver is the usual 


cffering. 
invaria’ 
decreed the presentation of silver 


In Heu of the candle cup, which once was the 
present from the “parent, fashion has 
spoons. 


Garprxzr.—A simple method of removing worms 


from 
with 


flower pots. Water the earth with water mixed 


soot ; upon the flower with a piece of 
weed the alees coll Ge cnns te | sd AG whence 


they 


can be easily taken. 


Turtine —The common neglect of the duty of open- 
hardl: Vv 


ly fail to be producti 


aS We might do worse in this regard than 
follow the bed 


on the continent, where the - 


cleaner, with his two sticks for bearing the contents of 
© m2. 


beds and mattresses, after th 
a eo aaa ae ae ' 





suiemeeneen 





Mar —The public executioner as a rule recof , 
every time he exercises his function, and in ey A o 
a he is given £5, provided tha 
Te’ 


as! 


t he has bee 


Pastry Hovsrwire.—Light gloves are clear! 
place for morning wear, — the use rv 
put when old age overtakes them is transform them, 
by means of the dyer’s art, into darker gloves for com. 
mon wear. 

O:rrizen OF THE WorLD —Italfan notes are of all 
— shapes and colours. The smaller bills—five and 

in 


g3 
72 


lire notes—are printed on white blue 

and carmine inks, and ornamen with a ON 
graved vignette of King Humbert, 

Ovri0vs.—The o of “ windfall, sense of 


"in the 
“good luck,” dates from the time of Willlam the (on. 
. It was then a criminal offence to cut timber 


is probably the best of the Australian colonies ; but we 
SNe eee oe ras a ee 
colonies just now. 8: are still by 

an 
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Aut Back Nomsrrs, Parts and Vo.vmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTIOE.—Part 857, Now Ready, price 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVI., bound in 


@@f Acvv Lerrers 10 Be ADDRESSED To THE EDITOR OF 
Tus Lowpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 


all, S* Cnet eatertete te sete HEE PEE”, 
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—DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
OMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 

From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

Dzar Str,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine 


is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHE 


il 





Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in+« ry Anglo-Indian home. 


DYNE 


As a remedy of general: utility, we much question whether a 
We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 


extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spas, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative 
that have occurred under our personal observation reed many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Oholera itself, we have witnessed 


ite surprisingly controlling power. 


We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 


also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
e 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient altke, 


are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Hacellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cutonoprns, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 


deliberate] 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Man 


untrue. 


acturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THE PiLt.sS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs, 


And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


Is the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 








Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


y g PATENT DIAGONAL 
F SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades, 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 7s. 11d. per pair and upwards. 

AUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine 

4 Y & N Corset is stam: “Y&N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116,” 
YEN hl in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal ae and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 


K CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, and unsightly Blotehes on the 
Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands can be instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES’S 
HERBAL OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, and warranted harmless. It 
possesses a most delightful fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts to the 
skin astenishes everyone. Of most Chemists, or a box will be sent (with testi- 
monials and directions for use) post free and free from observation to any 
address on reeeipt of 15 stamps, to Mrs. L, J. JAMES, 268, CALEDONIAN 
ROAD, LONDON, _N, 











CHOICE DRESSES FOR AUTUMN. 
MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES 


59 and 60, High Street, Birmingham, 
KENNETH WILSON & CO., Proprietors, 


Will upon receipt of Post Card send Post Free a full set of DRESS PATTERNS, 
e Finest Collection in the Kingdom to select from, 

Including all the Newest and Best Makes in Cheviottes, Tweeds, Camel Hair Suitings, 
Cordelettes, Merinos, &c., &c., in all the latest Shades for Autumn and Winter wear. 
Every Lady should send for a Set of Patterns and examine them before hasing else- 
where. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST Ez. 

Patterns of all kinds of Drapery, Gents' Suiting Tweeds, Serges, Coatings, Oxford and 
Woollen Shirtings, Mantle and Ulster Cloths, &c,, &c., sent post free to any address. 


THE STORES’ FASHION CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 


P.0.0. and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. 
Cash or Notes can be’ sent ‘in tered . ‘Postal Orders are an easy mode of 
remitting money. All goods amounting to 20s} and‘wpwards carriage paid to any part 
of England, Scotland, and Wales ; and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, for Ireland. 


Telegraphic Address—“ KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 


Bvery Lady should send for one of the following Lots, and test their extraordinary value. 

Lot E. 1.—Very Special Trial Parcel, a 2 splendid dresses for 7s. 11d., 12 yards 
goud quality velour finished Habit Cloth in all dark culours for Autumn Wear, and 12 

ards very Stylish Diagonal Flake Costume Suiting in all the leading Colours and 
Mixtures for Autumn and Winter. The two dresses sent for 7s, 1ld., cannot be pur- 
chased at any other establishment under 5s. 6d. each dress. 

Lor E. 2.—Challenge Silk Parcel, 35s. 6d., contains—15 yards lovely quality Black 
Serge Silk (this is a beautiful soft twill made from pure Silk, and has a very Rich 
appearance) ;1 pair Ladies’ French Kid Gloves, any size, in Colours and Black, and 3 fine 
quality pure white Irish Linen Hemstitched Pocket Handkerchiefs. The lot sent, 

paid, for 35s. 6d. ; the Silk alone is worth more money. 

Lor E. 3.—The Mother’s Household Parcel, contains—1 Ew real Witney Blankets, 
2} yards long, extra wide, fleecy goods, 1 pair real Bolton Sheets, nearly 23 i 
long, and extra wide ; these are not quite white, but will become so in a few washings ; 
1 blue and white Alhambra Quilt, nearly three yards long, extra wide, 6 yards of 
white Flannel, 6 yards of medium weight White Calico, suitable for ladies’ or children’s 
under-wear, 1 pure Barnsley Linen Breakfast Cloth, 2 Linen Huckaback Towels. 
The whole lot sent, carriage free, for 25s. 6d. This is one of the cheapest and most useful 
parcels a mother could . 

Lor E. 4.—The Stores’ Eider Down Quilt and Blanket Parcel.—The goods in this 
parcel are of the finest quality. 1 best quality Eider Down Quilt, filled with the real 
Arctic Down, covered with the best French sateen, 6ft. by Sft., beautiful rich designs ; 
one pair extra quality superfine all-wool real Witney kets, 2} yards long, extra 
wide ; these are honestly worth 22s, 6d. per cml oS ne of = quality pure Wigan 
Twill Sheets, 6 yards to the pair, washed and hemmed ready for use ; 6 8 of scarlet 
or white Government Flannel, suitable for ladies’ or gents’ wear ; 2.extra good and large 
white linen Huckaback Towels, The whole contents of this parcel sent, carriage paid, 


for £2 7s. 6d. 

Lot E. 5.—A cheap Suiting Tweed Parcel, contains—7 ge good dark mixture 
Winter Suiting Tweed, 2 pairs of gents’ Merino Half Hose, full fashioned, 4 dozen gents’ 
white Irish Linen Handkerchiefs. The whole lot sent, carriage paid, for 17s. 6d. The 


Tweed.alone is worth more than the whole amount. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE |, 


+ ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
a Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiy. 


, | Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, aa 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief in 
a twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 


BEEGHAM'S PILLS. “Orca a 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. “>...” Box. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 


, | without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’s ( 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken & 
‘ according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females & 


of all ages to sound and robust health. 


J For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they | 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
. important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular _ 
5 system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen we of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical 
s of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing 
and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 


classes of society ; , 
8 ° 7 FE u AM 5 a i i L LS is, BEECHAM'S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the # 
world, 
® Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 


4 Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
, BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. Od. each 
COMFORT st H A y 
FOR THE WEARY 


FEET. 


THOMPSON'S Gl cerine 


New French Corn Plaster 


roams é@ucumber | 
pee foe = me pany ng 
iiteche:| — For PRESERVING and 
’ bl 
oe ret wot’! BEAUTIFYING the SKIN 
Packets, 1s. each; b: t, 
one stamp extra. Genuine and COMPLEXION, 
only from is invaluable at all seasons of the year for 
Skin Soft and Blooming. Soon renders the ar 
M. E. THOMPSON, pa yt yd — ad pren e 
edness, ion, &c., 
CENTRAL HOMGOPATHIC } sorves the Skin from the effects of exposure to Frosty Cal 
41,Geeden St.Gleagou. | ropation hewaes' nf Tniccious bale 
Gordon ow. n are o: ous 
pa “BEETHAM’S” is the only Gen 
Beware of Imitation, | aR i tah 0, Goo oes Ba 


‘or 3d. ex 
Chemists, CHELTE) 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | iB. LINE — 
P P S 9 SS Everywhere. 

















The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. 


(BREAKFAST) 3 oo Of 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
( | () ( : () A QUININE AND IRON 
GRIAT Bonu STRANOTE | T 0 r If 








REAT MENTAL STRENGTH! 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &o. 
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SALT_RECAL. 


HE ANTISEPTIC EFFERVESCENT SALINE. 








“1 have not before met with a so well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once PERFECTLY SAFE, and yet 49 —. 
ENTIRELY EFFICIENT for the purpose for which it is recommended.” No, 1481.- 


Past President of the Society of Public Analysts s Editor “ ” —— 
JOHN MUTER, F.R.S.B. {70 Sittntats ty Anatyticat and Pharmacentieal Chemistry and of Maine: yi, | —— 

A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops Ozone—the principle of life. Cleanses the Mouth, Sweetens the Breath, and 
corrects all impurities arising from errors in diet. 

Prevents and relieves INDIGESTION, NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, BILIOUS HEADACHE, and all stomachic irregularities, 
Possesses marvellous RECUPERATIVE properties, is invaluable in relieving and stimulating the overworked brain, and resuscitating exhausted 
vitality. 

Ve Se Ladies SALT REGAL is invaltable—cheering and sustaining them when overdone with heat and fatigue. It maintains a clear 
healthy condition of the skin, purifying the system, removing all humours from the body, and destroying the sources of bad complexion. P 

Insist upon having SALT REGAL and no other. It cannot be imitated, and stands alone. Copies of Testimonials and Certificate of Analysi 
accompany each bottle. Bottles 2e. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores ; if not procorable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the MANAGER, gaLr 
REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


WHELPTON’S 


WHELPTON’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Are one of those Pure Medicines which for their extraordina: 


properties have gained an almost Universal Reputation 
WHELPTON’S oO xr w Recommended for Disorders of the Head, 
Tr 
HEALING OINTMENT. 


Chest, Bowels, Liver, and 
74d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d., of all Chemists. 


G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MELLIN'S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


27a, Stoane Srrzer, February 16th, 1889. | 
“ Mrs. A. Srozcxer encloses a photo of her little girl, who was fed entirely | 
on MELLIN’S FOOD for more than a-year, and she has never had an illness.” 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 
Palatable, Digestive, Nourishing, Sustaining. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 
| 


MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE, OR MILK FOOD. 
Dissolved in warm water, is ready for immediate use. Price 2s. and 3s. per Bottle 













The best remedy 
or Burns, Scalds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 






































SHAKESPERIAN WISDOM ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
_& Pamphlet of Quotations from Shakespeare, and Portraits of Beautiful Children, together with 
testimonials which are of the highest interest to all mothers. To be had with Samples free by post 00 Laps 
































application to tsterpe 

: 3 ne 

Se Rcaicen Ages 8 Tears. G. MELLIN, MARLBORO’ WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S85. wea 
Mark your Wardrobe. What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin SIMPLICITY Leofri 


and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtaine d by 
WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” ‘ H 
WALTON'S RENOWNED KALODERM 
JET MARKING INK, pobre gory rays preserving and enhancing to the latest 
period o e ° 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | SAT ongemae ote beenonmdiny ang 
Gain, Oe. Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- 
Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, 
It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | Sallowness, Blac«x 
wood. Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | gpots, and 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 


Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. bad ne 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine knew | 





all disfigure- 
ments and imper- | kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., &0, Post 
feetions natural or acci- | free for 21 Stamps. 

dental on the Face and Neck and WALTON’S AURINE, real ii 
is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salve or 
Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, A Sctution of Gold for Regine (a. her b 
Arms, &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be | When wish to Silver Trinkets fortur 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or | into ~ a. this will be found most con, comm 








<r ‘ 33 
emme 1s, to 21s. each. Post free’ for 13 < excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promen ade, or drive | 9} 2s. 6d. Post free for ‘ Vai 
tao ‘i and he of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qualities will be found InonmonesRS. arne 
SOLD BY ALL CuemisTs, Stationers, dc. great luxury, detection impossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s, each. ae a blind! 


Post free for 30 Stamps.) Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 








